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THE COQUETTE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(See Plate.) 


« So Miss Myrtle is going to marry ! 
What a number of hearts she will break !"’—Old Song. 


We hope our readers have not forgotten, in the 
Japse of two short months, the recital of Catherine 
Grant’s trials, and the triumph of her still, true, wo- 
man’s nature over them. We hope not; because 
they will then be happy to recognize her among the 
assembled guests at the bridal reception of her 
friend, Nelly Lyons. 

Now Mrs. Morgan. The ceremony which gave 
her a right to claim that title has been passed 
tnrough half an hour ago, and she smiles and blushes 
to hear herself addressed by it, as one and another 
press through the gay crowd to offer their congratu- 
lations. ‘ What a beautiful bride !’’ said more than 
one, as they caught the first glimpse of the crescent 
of bridesmaids and groomsmen who occupied the 
front dining-room ; and the homage was involun- 
tary; for, from the light gossamer veil, with its 
fragrant orange wreath, to the tiny satin slipper 
peeping from the hem of her robe, face, figure, and 
costume were faultless. 

Merrily sounded the laughter and the jesting 
words that floated out from the saloon; and if there 
were sad hearts, they were well masked, and envy 
and bitterness were veiled in kindliest courtesy. 
How many lovely faces were reflected in the tall 
mirrors that rose from floor to ceiling! how soft the 
perfumed air from the exquisite bouquets borne in 
the softly-gloved hands of those beautiful women ! 
how the light streamed from the glittering chande- 
liers upon the brilliant scene, out through the crim- 
son curtains into the deep dark night, to tell the 
passers-by of the bridal revelry and feasting within! 

* After all,’’ half whispered Willis Grant, and he 
bent to offer his congratulations. His wife did not 
hear it, for she was saying, ‘I hope you will be 
very happy,’’ tothe proud husband, who looked as 
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if b= verily believed no man had ever before won 
such a treasure. What could these mysterious lit- 
tle words have conveyed ?—so deep was the flush 
that rose to the cheek of the stately bride. But she 
answered gayly, with a smile and a saucy curl of 
the lip, that became her well. 

Later in the evening, a group of young girls, 
Shrouded in hoods and scarfs, stood in the vestibule 
awaiting the appearance of their attendant cava- 
liers. 

‘« What can be the matter with Horace Thorn to- 
night? He was barely civil,’ said one. 

‘Yes; I saw him turn on you as you asked him 
if he did not envy Morgan.”’ 

“Tt was cruel to jest on facts, Alice.” 

‘“‘ And Captain Lee. Did you notice him standing 
in the shade of the curtain, pulling the tassel as if 
he intended to bring the whole drapery about his 
ears? He absolutely scowled when I remarked 
that I thought Mrs. Morgan the most elegant bride 
of the season.” 

“<A little bird whispers that the captain was re- 
fused, Rosalie.” 

“Well, Nell has had her day, I must confess. 
There will be some chance for us now, girls.’’ 

And thus they all laughed merrily as their car- 
riages were announced, and the gentlemen appeared 
upon the stairs. 

“Will they take a house?” asked Willis Grant, 
as he basked uis slippered feet before the dressing- 
room fire that evening. 

‘“* Not this winter, I believe. 
think of that just now, dear?” 

“ Because Morgan had better do so if he expects 
any domestic peace. I have seen enough ef board- 
ing-houses, particularly for ladies of Nell’s disposi- 
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tion. She will never feel as if she was really bound 
by the duty of a wife until she is settled in her own 
house.”’ 

‘«« But you would not have so brilliant a woman as 
Nell sink at once to a domestic drudge ?”’ 

“Why, Kate, i am ashamed of you! Do you 
call yourself by such an inelegant title ?—and are you 
not the most devoted end truest of wives ?”’ returned 
Willis, somewhat warmly. “Is it drudgery for 
you to make our home so bright and cheerful, keep- 
ing me in its charmed limits—its peace, its happi- 
ness? Qh, my darling ¥’ 

« There, there, don’t look so reproachfully—don’t 
kiss me so grievingly,” said Kate, with a bnght 
smile, pushing away the face that bent very near 
her own, and yet holding it at very little distance 
from her. ‘I was ‘cut out for a housekeeper,’ as 
my old nurse used to tell me, and never cared for 
general society, you know. But there,is Nell, a 
very different sort of a person. She was always a 
belle. A belle when we used to go to dancing- 
school together, in white frocks and silk aprons, 
with our broad pantalettes and sashes. She never 
lacked for partners, and many a heartache did she 
give to our youthful cavaliers by her pretty and 
saucy’ — 

«“ Coquettish ways, my dear,” interrupted Willis. 

“ Well, coquettish, then,*if it pleases you, Sir 
Absolute. And what a sensation she made when 
she first entered society! And what a sensation 


she has sustained to this very minute, when half 


the city are talking about her! You must confess 
it is very hard for such a woman to become blind 
and deaf to general admiration, and be content with 
the devotion of one.”’ 

‘Then she ought not to have tried it,” said Wil- 
lis, bluntly. “If the admiration of the multitude 
was necessary and all-sufficient, why did she not 
continue to be their idol? No, no; when a woman 
marries, she must be done with flirting and coquetry. 
It won’t do, in the lightest degree, and you know it, 
Kate; and I’m only surprised to hear you talk as 
you do.” 

Kate laughed, good-naturedly, as she went into 
the adjoining room to attend to the wants of Miss 
Gertrude, now advanced from the cradle to a crib 
at her mother’s bedside, leaving Willis to suspect 
that she had wickedly betrayed him into this warm 
defence of her own principles. Whether he advised 
his friend Morgan, for there had been a great inti- 
macy between them of late, upon domestic arrange- 
ments, we cannot tell; but the same opinion with 
regard to taking a house was expressed by that gen- 
tleman to his wife about a month after their mar- 
riage. She was standing before the dressing-table 
taking the flowers from her hair, and recalling, with 
a flush ‘of gratified vanity, the many compliments 
that had been lavished upon her at the party given 
in her honor by a bridesmaid. If ever woman 
could be pardoned for the indulgence of so great a 
weakness as vanity, there was an excuse for it in 
the beautiful face that was reflected in the mirror. 
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The eyes so soft, yet so dazzling, the clear, glowing 
complexion, and the rounded arm, raised above her 
head in the graceful occupation, almost outvied the 
purity of the pearl bracelet which clasped it. 

“ Well, Nelly, are you not tired of all this fuss 
and nonsense ?’’ said the lover-husband, who stood 
watching her, and thinking all we have said, dear 
reader (Jarring the vanity), between his yawns. 

Yes, we must confess it, absolute yawns; for it 
was very nearly morning by the watch he had just 
laid aside, and night after night the same round of 
gayety had been trodden. 

«« Fuss and nonsense, indeed ! Why no, it ’s the 
most delightful ‘thing in the world. I don’t know 
how you enjoyed it, but I passed a most delightful 
evening. I never knew Captain Lee to polka bet- 
ter, and my dress was so becoming. Let me see, 
how many times did I dance ?” 

«But once with me. It was not much trouble to 
keep that count.’ 

“ Oh, it would have been preposterous for mar- 
ried people to be dancing together. Now, you’re not 
jealous already ?’’ and the beautiful eyes turned full 
upon him with a most lovable, upbraiding, be witch- 
ing look. 

‘*No, not jealous exactly,” answered a softer 
tone than the last which the speaker had used. 
«« But I don’t think we gentlemen like being made 
‘an attraction’ of for our friends’ parties as well as 
you ladies do. ‘ There ’s the bride!’ ‘ Where is 
she?’ ‘ How lovely that white satin is !’ may sound 
very well to you; but to be pointed out as the gen- 
tleman who marrted the bride is something [ don’t 
altogether fancy. However, if it makes Nell any 
happier, I’m resigned; only we can’t make any 
movement towards housekeeping so long as this 
lasts.’’ 

“ Towards housekeeping! What a fancy! Why, 
does not papa make you very welcome, Ned?” 

“ Yes, certainly; but you cannot suppose I in- 
tend being indebted to your father for a home al! 
my life.” 

‘«« Well, then, we can go to boarding, if you won't 
stop here; and that papa won’t like.”’ 

‘Your father is a reasonable man, my love, and 
must see that I am not selfish in wishing to be in 
my own house.”’ : 

« But I can’t have a house to think about! I 
should never get time for anything. I should be 
bothered with servants, bothered with marketing, 
and moped to death in the evenings with nobody but 
ourselves !”’ 

“Thank you for the compliment. How many 
evenings have we passed alone together in that 
very parlor?” 

‘Oh, but we were lovers then!” 

«“ And are married now! Whereas we once tired 
other people, we now only weary each other.’’ 

«“ Ah, don’t be cross, Ned! Indeed, indeed, I did 
not mean it! But think of my poor little white 
hands arranging dinner, and my head in a maze of 
cooks, house-linen, and beef! Why, I should have 
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no time to practice, no time to read, or be agree- } bert, hung delightedly over the piano, listening to his 


able.” 

‘«‘ Mrs. Grant finds time for all these.” 

‘« Now don’t bring Kate up as an example. You 
know she’s perfect. I concede she ’s perfect; I 
always did, and I love her dearly. But she does 
not go into general society, and I can’t live without 
excitement, you know. Ah, please take rooms at 
a hotel, or the Markoe, and I ’ll break it to father. 
{ ’ll go to-morrow, if you only won’t say anything 
more about housekeeping.”’ 

{t is not in the heart of a young husband to resist 
anything so gracefully, poutingly urged; and the 
lady won her point, as most ladies do when the 
honeymoon has not waned. 

Willis Grant shook his head when he heard they 
were established in a pleasant suite of rooms at the 
Markoe House, and that “‘ Mrs. Morgan was just as 
brilliant as before her marriage, and the life of so- 
ciety.”” “I don’t like married belles,’’ he said ; and 
Kate declared his croaking was only because his 
wife never had held the least pretension to that dig- 
nity before or after her marriage. Croakings do 
not always bring misfortune; and, for atime, young 
Morgan and his wife were quoted as the happiest 
of the happy. Alice and Rosalie, and a dozen more 
of her young lady friends, grew almost envious of 
her continued popularity, and many an exquisite 
twirled his moustache and declared, “ ’Pon honor, 
Morgan was a lucky fellow!’’ Mrs. Morgan was 
seen everywhere ; on Chestnut Street in the most 
elegant promenade dresses, at the opera in the most 
becoming fashionable-cloak. It was she who intro- 
duced the Schottish, dancing it for the first time at 
the Assembly with Captain Lee, while an admiring 
group gathered round them. Something like the 
shadow of a cloud darkened the frank face of her 
husband at this exhibition ; but, as he heard only 
compliment from the bystanders, it passed off again. 
Nelly Morgan lived fer society as much as Nelly 
Lyons had done, and, after a time, the husband and 
wife saw less of each other than during their en- 
gagement. Then they walked together in the morn- 
ing, and sat together in the evening; but now Mor- 
gan, like a reasonable man, attended to his office 
during business hours, and at night there were al- 
ways visitors or visiting. If they sat down for a 
quiet chat in their own little parlor, Nelly would 
soon declare it was dull, and she must go to the 
drawing-room and see what Madame Lorne was 
doing. When once there, she was called on for so 
many things by so many persons, that eleven and 
even twelve o’clock came before the party thought 
of separation. 

Madame Lorne, a new and very fashionable 
friend, must be shown a stitch in crochet; Cla- 
rice, her daughter, must have one lesson in the 
Schottish ; while Captain Lee, who had now taken 
up his quarters in the same house, played the piano 
for them. Then she was prayed to sing “ Robert! 
tot que j'aime ;”’ while the young officer, whose 
name chanced, by a singular coincidence, to be Ro- 








favorite cavatina. After a little time, Horace Thorn 
joined the evening circle, and paid assiduous court 
to “ Beauty,’’ the King Charles’ spaniel, who was 
usually in the arms, or reposing on the knee, of his 
gay mistress. It is not to be supposed that all this 


popularity was without its edge of slander and de- 


traction. Rival belles séon began to point out the 
marked devotion of Captain Lee ; there was a slight 
shrug of drooping shoulders whenever Horace 
Thorn appeared with the Morgans in the concert 
room. The spontaneous burst of admiration from 
strangers was met with, “ Yes, beautiful, but a sad 
flirt !’’ and, last of all, Morgan’s old friends of the 
club-house welcomed him evening after evening 
among them. He was naturally domestic in dispo- 
sition; his tastes and temper were such as to en- 
liven any home: but he grew tired of the vapid 
nothings of the circle in the boarding-house parlor, 
and did not care to devote himself to any one when 
his wife was ‘smiling on all” at a brilliant party 
So, night after night, the whist-table of the club- 
room ‘held out attractions that were offered in no 
other quarter, and the generous soul became 
narrowed over the formal but exciting game. 

Do not blame his pretty wife as unprincipled. It 
was but careless vanity at first, a light realization 
of what she owed to the one of all others whom 
she had promised to “ love, honor, and obey.’’ And 
then the habit grew so strong that the excitement 
became necessary to her. She gloried in her tri- 
umphs, and wondered that her husband did not enjoy 
the pursuits he had once shone in. Little by little, 
a bickering, scarcely to be called quarrelsome, spi- 
rit arose between them, followed invariably by 
coldness; and the silver cord of love grew dim, the 
golden bowl of confidence was broken between 
them. It was, then, scarce a year from the time 
of their holy bridal vows that, night after night, they 
were content to separate, he to the keen excitement 
of the incipient gamester, and she to chaperon a 
party as young and thoughtless as herself to the 
concert room, a soirée, or an opera. We said con- 
tent; but there was unrest in the heart of each: 
the one was embittered at the destruction of his 
cherished anticipations of domestic happiness; and 
the other stifled, but could not destroy, that self- 
reproach which sooner or later ends in remorse. 

Nelly Morggn was not so beautiful as she had 
been. Her delicate features were sharpened, the 
beautiful eyes were shadowed, the crimson line of 
the mouth more distinctly defined. Still no ane 
dreamed from her manner that she was not as light- 
hearted as ever, or knew of the many teurs shed in 
secret. The Grants alone suspected the change 
that the year had wrought with their friends. Kate 
knew from experience the delicate touch it requires 
to probe a wounded spirit, and dared not venture a 
remonstrance ; but Willis did not hesitate to warn 
Morgan when he heard, through a common friend, 
of his growing love for high play. 

But there is a day of account, even in this life, for 
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its follies and wrong doing. The beautiful coquette 
did not dream, for a long time, what path she 
was treading. She deemed her husbands expos- 
tulations jealous fancies, and could not realize the 
change that a year had wrought in him. She awoke 
on the brink of a precipice. She could no longer be 
blind to the unsteady hand, the nervous, hurried 
manner, the dull, lethargie slumber; and her heart 
softened as she asked herself what had wrought the 
change. She sat alone in their own room one 
morning, after he had gone out, with the cold gray 
light of reality breaking round her. She hed gone 
to a jewel box ror some trinket, her favorite in girl- 
hood, and had found, beneath half-forgotten orna- 
ments, the miniature of her husband, his gift at their 
betrothal. She had drawn a lounging-chair to the 
table, in an indolent, careless mood, thinking to 
check reproachful thought in the preparation of a 
dress for the evening. Her pet spaniei was watch- 
ing curiously, from her knee, an intrusive visitor 
from a neighboring apartment. The seductive lan- 
guor of early spring filled the whole atmosphere, 
and sad, regretful memories came stealing over her 
with its softness. On such a morning as this, when 


the whole earth wore a smile of rejoicing, and there 
was not a cloud in the blue heavens, she had pro- 
mised to be a wife; and now she first began to ask 
herself how she had fulfilled that promise. There 
was a record of idle thoughts, unkind words, care- 
jess neglect of his known wishes, trifling at first m 


themselves, but startling when thus summed to- 
gether; their estrangement, which she had not 
sought to soften or conciliate ; and now, from such 
a past, what future could be augured ? 

She was in no mood to appreciate the compli- 
ments of her escort, on an equestrian excursion that 
had been planned for this morning, nor did she no- 
tice the manceuvres of Captain Lee, which sepa- 
raied her from the rest at the entrance of a quiet 
wood, through which the road wound to the spark- 
ling Schuylkill. But when she saw that they were 
alone, in the soft shade cast by the flickering leaves, 
she spurred her horse onward; and it was then, in 
his expostulation, she felt what his glance, and not 
his lips, declared—that he had dared to cherish still a 
love he had once professed for her, the wife of an- 
other! Nay, he even caught at the hand which 
held the bridle rem, perchance only to detain her ; 
but, with the indignation burning in her heart, she 
could have struck the offender with the hunting- 
whip she carried. It was her first impulse; but she 
controlled herself by a strong effort, and dashed 
away before him along the narrow road. In vain 
were all his efforts to overtake her; the good steed 
seemed to understand the wild excited spirit urging 
him onward, and flew like the very wind, that 
brought a rising shower over the treacherous sky. 
She came upon the rest very soon, her horse pant- 
mg with the swift chase ; and her brilliant color and 
flashing eyes were attributed solely to the same 
eause, the result, as the party supposed, of some 
gay Wager with the captain. 








It was not until she reached her own room, and 

found herself surrounded by the evidences of her 
husband’s love on every hand, that she gave way 
to uncontrolled emotion. She did not heed the 
hours that flew past, bringing the uncertain spring 
twilight, for Morgan did not return, and she had 
denied all visitors. They were hours of self- 
examination, of humiliation, and reproach. They 
brought low wailing sobs and bitter tears of repent- 
ance. 
It was quite dark, when the door opened, and her 
husband entered the room. He did not see her 
lying, in all the abandonment of her grief, upon a 
lounge, her hands veiling her eyes, and the tears 
still trickling through them. His step was heavy, 
and he flung himself into an easy chair with some- 
thing very like an execration trembling on his lips ; 
not of her, but at some disappointment which 
seemed to weigh heavily upon him. He thought 
she had gone out as usual, for he rarely met a wel- 
come now, and he sat there brooding over his real 
and fancied wrongs. Then he recalled the early 
days of their love, how soft the music of her voice, 
the light tread of her feet upon the stairs, when she 
flew to weleome him. 

But, while he thus indulged in bitter fancies, that 
same light step came gliding near, and, sinking be- 
side him, his wife, while her arm was twined about 
his neck as in days‘of old, and her head lay upon 
his breast, murmured— 

“ Forgive! oh, forgive!” 

‘«‘ Nelly, darling! there, there,’’ and he stroked 
back the hair from her tear-stained face, and pressed 
his lips to her forehead with all the fervor, and far 
more than the tenderness, of their first kiss of be- 
trothal, for he was melted to the old love and the 
old faith by that imploring tone, and he felt rather 
than knew all that was in her heart. It was thus 
their bridal vows were renewed, and holy confi- 
dence was restored when each had confessed the 
hidden sin and the hidden temptation ; and the wife 


‘shuddered, though circled by her husband’s arm, 


when she found how far her giddy willfulness had 
led him astray. 

« Let us have our own home,” she said. 

‘«« But [ cannot offer you such a one as you deserve 
now, Nelly. My losses are far more than you im- 
agine, and they are what the world calls ‘ debts of 
honor.’ I have to retrieve my fortune only by pa- 
tient industry.” 

“Tt will be far etter than I deserve, since my 
folly has been the cause.” 

«“ Nay, it was my weakness that yielded to an 
old temptation.” 

* But I placed it before you.’’ 

«* «Love works wonders,’ doesn’t it, Kate ?’’ was 
Willis Grant’s remark as they left the cheerful par- 
lor over which Mrs. Morgan now presided. ‘“‘ They 
keep their own secret ; but Iam just curious enough 
to like to know what sobered Nelly down so sud- 
denly, and whv Morgan chooses to commence 
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housekeeping on such a very economical scale. } 
For them I mean. His business is better than it 3 
ever was. He is rising very fast.’’ ; 

Yes, as all husbands and wives should do, they ; 
had kept the secret of their mutual folly and repent- } 


ance ; and day after day, as Nelly Morgan went to 
her light household tasks, she entered upon them 
more cheerfully, for the thought of the little self- 
denial they involved was an acknowledgment, if not 
an expiation, of her grievous fault. 
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In all things tempted was the Son of God 
As we are tempted, yet no sin He knew. 
Earth, as a Child, obediently He trod, 
Ere, as a Man, ail men to Him he drew. 
Thus, to young chiidren’s hearts is He endeared, 
Who can by their infirmities be moved ; 
When God, in Christ, to win a world appeared, 
As Man He suffered, and as Child He loved: 
Thus young and old to him are reconciled, 
These by the Saviour Man—those by the Saviour 
CHILD. 


In life abstemious, pupilage severe, 
The last of Israel’s prophetic line 
Dwelt in the desert, where, of old, the Seer 
Caught the still whisper of the Voice Divine. 
The Infant Prophet waited there the hour 
When the true Israel should again rejoice, 
The spirit of Elias, and his power 
To welcome, in the desert’s lifted Voice. 
Last prophet—happiest—greatest—for the Lord, 
Whose coming he proclaimed, he witnessed andadored. 
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‘*T must decrease.’’ Not for himself alone, 

Not only for the Seers, was this avowed : 
Prophet and Priest in Zacharias’ son 

Before the Priest of the New Covenant bowed. 
God, in these latter days, by Jesus speaks— 

His sacrifice hath quenched the Temple fire : 
Not for austerity Our Father seeks, 

Not blood of goats or lambs doth he require: 
Not that, :ike John, we from the world remove, 

But that we, like our Lord, live in the world and 
love. 


Have we no warrant, save what poets dreamed, 
To think that angels watched, with aspect mild, 
The light of Heaven, on earth that sweetly beamed, 
O’er Infant Saviour, and o’er Prophet Child? 
Rest we our thoughts: what is to angels sealed, 
To the Lord’s Ransomed will one day be shown: 
All to the Just in Heaven shall be revealed— 
All that He did on earth shall then be known : 
The veil uplifted from Eternity, 
Shall show Him as Hx was, and Is, and aye sHALL BE 
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’T1s beautiful to see two sisters joined 

In cords of such deep tenderness and love, 

That each is to the other as the soft 

Cool rain of Summer to the drooping flower. 

I never gaze upon them but the thought 

Steals gently o’er me, Wherefore do they love 
With such a deep intensity as this ? 

They were not formed alike, nor were their minds 
Cast in the same rich mould of radiant thought, 
Which makes the contrast more delightful still— 
The living picture far more perfect seem. 


And like a shadow all their movements are. 

If Julia’s light quick footstep e’er is heard, 
You may be sure that Angeline is near ; 

Or if her merry laugh rings through the hall, 
The music tones of Angy’s voice reply. 

The light that flashes on the brow of one 

The other’s cheek reflects with warmer glow ; 
Or if a shade on either face appear, 

The other soon is wrapped in deeper gloom. 


Once, when the breath of eve was on the wing, 
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And wearied Nature sought repose in sleep, 
Ere I retired to rest I softly stole 

Into their chamber: On one couch they lay 
Hushed was their breathing, and the peaceful smile 
That wreathed the lips of each was calm and pure, 
As if the same bright vision floated round 

Them both, making their very dreams alike. 


The golden curls of one blent sweetly with 

The rich dark tresses of the.other’s hair. 

Lovely they looked: their soft white arms were twined 
Around each other in such fond embrace, 

That, as I paused, this prayer burst from my lips :— 


‘‘ Father, while yet the bloom of youth has cast, 
O’er all they see, a veil of rosy hue, 
Lead their young souls to thee—ere yet the world 
Has lured their warm affections from the path, 
The holy path, of piety and truth! 
And, when their mission is accomplished here, 
Transplant them gently to thy Paradise, 
To praise thee throfigh a long eternity |’ 


’ 





THE JUDGE; A DRAMA OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


ACT ITI. 


Scene 1.—The library in JupGce Boxton’s house. 
The JuvGe reading a letter. © 


JUDGE. 
Ay, this account accords with Lucy’s hint. 
So Henry is in love. It is no friend 
Gives me the information. (Ezamining the letter.) 

*Tis some rival. 

The writer says the girl is very lovely, 
But poor—the daughter of a pedagogue. 
The term has different meanings: here ’tis meant 
As a reproach ; and that betrays the rival. 
He seeks to rouse my pride against the father 
Of this fair girl, yet not disparage her. 
If he ’s a teacher worthy of his trust, 
The high, important trust of training youth, 
He should be held in honor—take his place 
Beside the noblest in this land, where men 
Should be esteemed for deeds of usefulness. 
I say it should be so, and I have given 
Expression often to these sentiments. 
And shall I now, on the first turn that shows 
The tide is bearing me where [ have placed 
The chart for others’ guidance—shall I raise 
The sail that pride would fill, and fly the port 
As ’twere the place of shipwreck? No, not thus. 
I will advise my son; he ’s very young, 
And needs the counsel of an older friend. © 
Such I will be to him. Ah! here he is. 

(Enter Youne Bouton.) 
You come as opportune as actors come 
Totake their parts. And you would play the lover; 
So says the writer of this kind epistle. 
Here, read it, Henry; it concerns you chiefly. 
I wish not to compel your confidence ; 
But, if you want a friend’s advice, ask mine. 


Henry Botton (aside, looking over the letter). 

Ah! this is Frederick’s work, but not bis hand. 

[ wish I knew who aids his’vile design. 

(To the Jupce) Father, accept my warmest thanks; 
1 meant 

To ask your counsel and consent. I[ am, 

In truth, a lover—shal! be proud to show you 

The object of my love 


Juper. 
Who is her father ? 


Henry Botton. 
Professor Olney. 
JupGe. 
I’ve seen him often, 
But never chanced to form acquaintance with him. 
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I know he’s well esteemed, and bears the patent 
Of his profession on his features stamped— 

A patient, pale, and persevering scholar. 

Looks his fair daughter thus ? 


Henry Botton. 

Oh no, indeed! 
She seems another race, as though the rose 
Were grafted on the serious sycamore. 
I wish you could behold her now: she is 
A being of the purest loveliness. 
Her mind 1s hke the stars that calmry shine 
With lustre gathered from the light of heaven. 
She ne’er would need instruction to be learned ; 
Her innate sense reveals to her the good; 
And true, and beautiful, like angels’ wisdom. 
Yet she has had a careful education. 
Her father has no son, and, besides her, 
Only one daughter, a deformed, weak child ; 
And so, on Isabelle— 


JupeE. 
Is that her name? 


Henry Botton. 
Itis. To me there ’s music in the sound! 
Sweet Isabelle ! 


JuDGE (musingly). 
A strange coincidence. 
Do you remember, Henry, long ago— 
You were a little boy, scarce seven years old— 
Do you remember that we had with us 
A charming little girl—an Isabelle ? 
And how you loved her then? 


Henry Botton. 
Ido! Ido! 
And how she died when you were far away; 
And how I wept and plead with Madame Belcour 
To have the little coffin left unclosed. 
I thought she would awaken when you came, 
She loved vou so. 


JupGe. 

That Isabelle De Vere, 
lf she had lived, was destined for your wife. 
Her father, in his dying moments, urged 
From me the solemn promise, I would strive 
T’ incline your heart to love his orphan daughter 
But ¢he was taken from us soon and sudden; 
Like the night-blooming Cereus- passed away, 
Even while we gazed in wonder on her beauty. 
The fortune we enjoy would have been hers, 
Had she survived. You are aware of this? 
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Henry Boron. 
I am; and [ remember well that I, 
In playful mood, called her my little wife. 
But my sweet Isabelle, my living love, 
Surpasses what that Isabelle could e’er, 
With all her brilliant dawn of charins, have reached, 
4s the perfumed and heaven-fed lily draws 
The heart to worship, while the gaudier flower 
But moves the admiration of the eye. 


JupGE 
Ah, you have reached the poetry of love ; 
The heaven on earth, where all is beautiful, 
And bears the promise of perpetual bliss. 
But, Henry, I have trod life’s path before you; 
And though each man must aaswer for, himself, 
And should be free to choose his path and friends, 
Yet I would caution you to probe your soul, 
Even to its secret hopes and aspirations, 
Before you bigd an irrevocable chain 
Around your earnest spirit. You are young, 
And have been reared to bask in Fortune’s sun, 
And cultivate your tastes fastidiously ; 
And in your second self will be required 
The mind to appreciate these your fond pursuits. 
Nay, more, the delicate tact, the sentiment 
That purifies, exalts man’s grosser sense, 
Turning his passion’s flame to holy love, 
As though from carbon diamonds were evolved. 
Pray do not interrupt me; you would say 
That you have found this peerless, perfect one. 
Then prove that you are worthy such a prize. 
Be constant to her image in your soul 
For one full year; nor see her, nor convey, 
By any means, a token, letter, look. 
If, when the year expires, your heart remains 
As now, devoted to this humble love, 
I will consent, and you may marry her. 


Henry Botton. 
One year! a long twelvemonth, through all the sea- 
sons, 
And never see her! Why the year would be 
A gloomy winter. There could be no spring 
For me without her smile; and summer surely 
Would never have the warmth to ripen fruits. 
A year! And she ’!] have suitors many a one* 
For every man who sees will worship her. 
A year! 


Jupee. 
Jacob served seven years for her he loved. 


Henry Boron. 
But Jacob saw his loved one every day. 


JuDGE. 
And so may you, if you ’li wait seven years 
You will not, so that passionate look declares. 
Then yield to my request. I do not urge 
This sacrifice of your impatient mood 
Because the girl is poer, and there ’s a hope 
This trial year may make you worldly wise. 
[ would not have you sell your name for gold. 
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But ’tis a pleasant chance and fortunate, 
When station, education, habits, friends, 

All serve to keep the newly-wedded pair 

In harmony, like sweet accords in music. 
Say, will you study this philosophy, 

To please your father’s whim, a single year? 
’Tis the last.sacrifice he ’ll ask of you. 


Henry Borton. 
I will, if I may see her once again 
Before the year of sacrifice begins. 
To-day— 


JupGE. 
No; wait unt:! to-morrow—wait, 
And take calm counsel of your better reason— 
Then see her for one hour; ’tis all I grant 


Enter Mapame BEetcour. 


Henry Botton. 
I yield to your conditions. 
[Ezit Henry Borton 


JupGe. 
You do well. 
(To Mapame Betcovr). Our children little know 
what constant cares 
And anxious hours their parents’ hearts endure 


MapaMeE Betcour. 
And, after all, these cares may prove in vain. 
I said, when last we parted, I ’d a boon 
To ask you after dinner; but such fears 
Have filled my boding heart, I could not wait. 
I come before the time to plead for Frederick. 
He is in sore distress. 


JupGE (coldly). 
Ask for yourself 
Or dauganter, [ will listen; but your son 
Has*worn my sufferance out. Ask not for him 


Mapame Betcovur. 


Oh, say not so! This once accord him favor 


JupeGE. 
How often has this very plea been urged ! 
At school, when grave complaints were made 
against him, 
*T was said, he will reform when, entering college, 
He has a wider scope and nobler aim. 
And when from college he was sent, expelled 
For his unmanly and outrageous pranks, 
You plead he had a spirit could not brook 
The staid restraints that bookish minds endure ; 
His temperament required an active life, 
And to the mercantile his wishes turned. 
I yielded to your pleadings, and obtained 
An excellent place for him ; and, had he bent 
His talents—he has good abilities, 
And ’tis more shame he thus perverts his powers - 
To the pursuit, he might have made a fortune ; 
But scarce two years elapsed when he withdrew, 
Complaining of his health, and urged to have 
A situation where the salary 5 
Secured the means of independent life, 
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And free from mercantile vicissitudes. 

[ had a place to give, and you besought it, 

And promised this should be your last request. 
And Frederick has the clerkship he desired : 
The salary is ample for his wants ; 

You have an income for yourself and daughter ; 
The house in Linden Place I have assigned you. 
Ask me no more for Frederick—’tis in vain. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
I must; and you will hear and grant it, too 
He ’s lost if you refuse. 


JupGE. 
I do refuse. 
’Tis better he should suffer for his folly ; 
And tell him so from me. I will not aid him. 


Mapame Be cour. 
Folly! °Tis worse than folly. Oh, for me, 
For the poor mother’s sake, oh, spare the son! 
Grant me this boon! I beg it on my knees! 


JupGE. 
What means this lamentation? this despair? 
What has lie done? Speak out the worst at once. 
What does he want? 


Mapame BeEtcour. 
Twenty thousand dollars ! 
(Aside) I’) tell the worst. The magnitude of crime 
Oft pleads its own excuse. The murdering bandit 
Moves hero%ike before the petty thief. 


JupcGer (coldly). 
I’m sorry for your grief, but cannot aid you. 
Good morning, madame. 


Mapame Bevccour (rising). 
Stay ! oh, stay and hear me! 
The sum is frightful, but it must be paid, 
Or Frederick is disgraced and lost for ever ! 


JupGE (severely). 

He has gambled. 
As well attempt to stay the headlong course 
Of vessel plunging down Niagara’s torrent, 
As stay the ruin of a headstrong youth 

By paying gambling debts. So say from me. 


I cannot—will not aid him! 


Mapame Betcovur. 
*Tis worse than gambling. 


JupGeE. 
What then? 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Forgery! 
He has put notes, with others’ names endorsed, 
In circulation. These are due to-morrow. 


Oh, have pity! 


June. 
This is dreadful! Poor Belinda! 
Nothing ean save your son. Do as you list. 
Your daughter’s happiness shall be my care; 
She may remain with Lucy; but your son, 
Never name him tome __[ will not listen. 


MapaMeE BeEtcorr. 
Then listen to your doom, hard-hearted man . 
I have a tale to tell will blast your fame, 
And lay you low as you would crush my son. 


JupGE. 
I grieve to see you yield to these wild bursts 
Of maniac passion. Pray compose yourself. 
The mother’s burdened heart excuses all. 
I would that [ could spare you; but ’tis vain. 


Mapame Betcovur. 
Judge Bolton, listen tome. I am calm. 


For thirteen years I ’ve been to you a sister, 
Watched for your happiness—ay, borne a weight 
Of conscience-branding crime, while you enjoyed 
And reveled in the pleasures it has purchased. 


JupDGE. 
What mean you, madame? 


Mapame Betcovr. 
That the wealth you boast 
And spend so freely in your princely pride, , 
Refusing me a tithe to save my son— 
This wealth belongs to another, and that I 
Periled my soul to place it jin your power ! 


JupGeE. 
Your reason must be failing. Let me lead you 
To your apartment. You are very pale. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
’Tis terrible to look the past in the face, 
And see the ghastly spectres of our crimes! 
Iam not mad. I wish it were but madness. 
That little Isabelle De Vere, whose death 
Gave you the inheritance her father left— 
That child, she did not die, as you supposed ! 


JupGE (vehemently). 
What! Did you murder her? That little dove 
I trusted to your care ‘when called away. 
Are you a fiend? 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Too much a woman, Henry. 

I loved you then—I do not love you now : 
The child—I knew it—stood ’tween you and fortune 
The nurse’s child, about the age of Isabelle, 
Was struck with sudden death. A whisper came, 
Whether by fiend or angel breathed I know not, 
But ’twas love’s prompting, and it whispered me— 
Now isthe time! Take the dead child as yours, 
And give the living Isabelle to her, 
The mourning mother. It was done at once! 
You look like man to marble statue turned ; 
’T was not so dreadful this. It was not murder. 
It was not murder! 


Juper. 
No :—it was not murder. 
Where, where ’s the child? Where ’s Isabelle? 
Speak out, 
And tell me instantly. 
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Mapame Betcovur. 
I cannot tell you. 
The woman had a sister at the West: 
Thither she was to go and rear the girl 
As her own daughter. I gave her money: 
She promised to be kind. 
JupcE. 
Heaven grant me patience ! 
If this be true, you ’ve done most wickedly. 
But now we must repair this cruel wrong ; 
The child must be discovered, if she live. 
What was the nurse’s name ? 
Enter Micuakt. 
Micwakt (te Mapame Betcovr). 
A gentleman 


Requests to see you, madame, in the parlor. 
"| Brit, Micuaet. 


MapaMeE Betcour (starting). 
See me! What can he want (to the JupGE)? 
Stay here, I pray ‘you ; 
I will return and answer all your questions, 
And satisfy you all I Ve told is true. 
[Ezit Mapame Betcovur. 
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Jupce (alone). 
True! true! I feel ’tis true! A sudden light 
Breaks on my mind and soives a mystery. 
I knew this woman: loved me—yet my soul 
Has felt a strange aversion, e’en to pain. 
She was my cousin, to my interests true, 
And seemed a mother to my helpless Lucy. 
I could not send her from my home—there was 
A spell that kept her here against my will. 
I loathed her sight, and often asked my heart 
Why it was thus? and thought myself unjust. 
It was this deed—this skeleton of doom—- 
That stood between us. She has ruined me! 
Her love and jealousy, like whirlwind’s storm, 
Raised by contending winds, have swept away 
The fabric of my fame—my life. I'm lost. 
Re-enter Mavame Becovur. 


Mapame Betcovur. 
Cousin, I would that [ could bear the woe 
Of this sad deed as I have ever done, 
And let you still live on in tranquil peace. 
1 did do this till my o’erburdened heart, 
Like fountain swelled by tempests, overflowing 
With guilt and grief, has burst from my control. 
Forgive and pity me, and let us join 
In mutual oath to guard this fatal secret. 
Give me of all the wealth enough to save 
My son. [’ll never trouble you again, 
Even though you wed Miss Walsingham. 


JupGE (s'ern/ly). 
Forbear ! 
Take not her name on your unholy lips— 
And never tempt me more. Begone at once! 
To-morrow you will be interrogated ; 
And hold yourself prepared to tell the truth. 
wealth, [ve nothing now to call my own; 
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All I have claimed, and more, belongs to her, 
That poor, defrauded, outcast, orphan girl— 
The hapless, helpless Isabelle—the victim 
Of your accursed deed! Name not your son: 
Had I the wealth of Creesus twice told o’er, 
I’d not lay down a doit to save your son. 

| Ezit Jupce Botton 


Mapame Betcour (alone). 
Go! go! your way, proud, iron-hearted man! 
But you shall bend or break. I will not bear 
None ever are required 


He ’s had the wealth 


The shame alone. 
To criminate themselves. 
And I ’ll bear witness he has known the deed. 
O conscience! dare I take this heavy sin 
On my poor soul? And there ’s a judgment day! 
Love makes us fiends or angels as ’tis treated. 
He spurns my love, and would destroy my son. 
I will not listen to the voice of conscience ; 
No; Bolton shall be humbled in the dust, 
And so I'’1l tell him to his face—1I will ! 
[Exit as the scene closes 


Scene II.— The drawing-room at JupcE Bo.ton’s 
Lucy sitting by the piano. BE inva at a table 


drawing. 


Lucy (turning towards Be.inpa). 


Belinda, listen ! 


Beuinva (looking up). 
Well! 


Lvey. 
You say you ‘ve seen 
Miss Walsingham: What is she like ? 


BELINDA. 
What like’ 


Lucy. 
| mean what flower. *Tis thus I know my friends 
I have a fancy ladies are like flowers, 

And so I class and keep them in my mind. 

The delicate and gentle are the jasmines; 

The mirthful and warm-hearted—these are pinks ; 

The loving are the rose, for love is sweet, 

And beautiful in mother as in bride; 

The stately and precise are dahlias, set 

As they were carved and colored for a show; 

The tulips, such as talk of love and beaux ; 

The spiritual, whose pure, sweet thoughts see: 
given, 

As are the starbeams from the vault of heaven— 

These are the lilies; and the violets 

Are gentle-hearted ones who love the lilies, 

And would be like them could they choose their fat« 

Which ix Miss Walsingham? 


BewinpDa. 

A lily, surely. 

She ’s tall, and fair, and graceful, and as calm 
As summer moonlight on a sleeping lake 

tl 


o love her— 


You ’!! love her, Luey—yvyou are forme 
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The 'ily she, and you the violet : 
The simile is beautiful and true. 


Enter Mapame Betcovr. 


Mapame Betcour (in agitation). 
Belinda, I have sought you everywhere : 
(Come to my chamber instantly—come, come! 
You waste your time forever with this child. 
Lucy will have another teacher soon, 
A mother-in-law! We know they ’re always angels, 
And she ’ll teach Lucy to forget us. Come! 
[Ea2it Mapame Betcovr. 


Bewinpa. 
Oh! my poor mo.her !—she is sorely changed. 
Dear Lucy, do not fear; we will be friends, 
Whatever may occur. There is some evil 
Ilangs o’er my brother—what, I do not know; 
But ’tis a storm will blight us all, I fear; 
All that belong to him—which you do not (to Lucey). 
You have a brother worthy of your love ; 
And what a blessing to a sister’s heart 
To have such noble friend to call her own. 
But God ordains our lot, and I will bear, 
Without a murmuring word, the cross assigned me. 
You ‘ll love me Lucy, ever? 


Lucy (throwing her arms around her). 
While I live, 
You never shall be severed from my heart. 
Belinda, you have been my guiding angel 
Since first my little hand was placed in thine, 
And the poor sightless child went groping forth 
To feel the darkness deepening o’er her path ; 


The only rays she knew were lights of love ; 


And yon, as sister dear, were one of these. 
And we have grown together; I a bud, 
Sheltered and brightened by an opening flower. 
We will not separate—I ’|] ask my father ; 

He will persuade your mother to consent 

That you remain with me. 


BE.inpDa. 
It may not be: 
My duty is with mine own family. 
Each sacrifice to duty God sustains ; 
And this dark cloud will pass away—in Heaven. 
1 ‘Il see you soon. 
[Kisses Lucy, and goes in. 
Lucey. 
I wish I was asleep: 
1’m weary of the world; there is no rest: 
\| things around seem heeving like the sea 
I ‘ve listened oft, 
As on its sands [ stood, and heard, with awe, 
Surge after surge break on the sounding shore— 
And mused how like it seemed to olden tales 
‘They read to me and called them “ History !”’ 
The world might change, but in my own dear home 
These are come, 


When storms have swelled its tide 


| never dreamed of changes. 
And sorrows too. Belinda has some grief 
She hides from me; and she will go away: 
i: makes me sad and weary. I will sleep. 


(Luey 7 
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Enter Juper Bouton. 


JupGE (going up to Lucy). 
Sweet child! there ’s tears upon her cheek; and yet 
She smiles, as though an angel watched her sleep. 
Oh! can I hope my trials thus will end, 
And from earth’s darkness gather light of heaven? 
The gloom is heavy now. 


Lugqy (awaking). 

Father, is ’t you? 
I thought it was an angel stood beside me— 
And so you are to me ; but this I saw— 
I saw it, father, 

I thought you look 

So very sad, it made me weep to see you. 
And then another angel led towards you 


It breathed upon my eyes. 
And you were standing near. 


A female figure veiled; and, as they came, 

The angel by my side was whispering me— 

‘« Have faith,’’ he said, ‘* have patience, and the lost 
Shall be restored!’ I looked, and you had folded 
A bright young being in your clasping arms ; 

The veil was gone, but yet I did not see 

Her face. The flood of light and joy awoke me. 


JupGe. 
My angel child! my comforter! I would 
That I might find your dream reality. 


Re-enter Bevinpa. 


BELINDA. 
Come, Lucy love, I am at leisure now; 
We ’Il take our walk. 


Juper. 
Go, darling, and remember 
I shall rely on you for pleasant dreams ; 
So keep a cheerful heart. 
[Eait Lucy and Beuinpa 
Whatever happens, 
I have an angel near me in my child. 
And I will turn me to the holy faith 
Of childhood, and believe that God will grant 
An answer to my earnest prayer. I ask 
A clue to the lost one. She may be dead! 
This dream of Lucy’s may forebode that I 
Shall only meet with Isabelle in heaven. 
And must I bear through life the imputation 
That will be whispered when the tale is known? 
The wealth, too, is not mine. I ’ll write to Mar- 
grave, 
And urge him hither—he and Godfrey, too. 
(Sits down and writes ; then rings the beil.: 
(Enter Micnatt.) 
Here, Michael, bear this note to Dr. Margrave, 
And show him to the library with his friend. 
{Exit Micuar. 
And now I must prepare me for the task, 
And school my heart to ask advice and pity. 
’Tis humbling to the Judge: but man must be 
Dependent on his fellow-man, and none 
Can claim exemption from this general law. 
[Ezit, and scene closes 
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Scene III.—Rose Hill. Proressor OLNEY’s house 
Proressor OLNEY reclining on a 
ISABELLE sitt- 


and garden. 
couch near the door of the house. 
ting on alow stool beside him reading Epictetus. 


Proressor OLNEY. 

Wisdom is with the heart. As falls the dew 
On every plant beneath the opening sky, 
So wisdom may be found on every page 
That bears the impress of an earnest spirit, 
Seeking the good, or true, or beautiful. 
And Epictetus had this earnest heart, 
This eager wish to find the fount of light, 
Though oft he stumbled, groping in the dark 
Over the rubbish of his heathen age. 
The old philosophy could give the mind 
A stoic courage to despise the world, 
And meet, unmoved, the world’s dark foeman, 

Death. 
But ’tis the Gospel lifts man’s hope to heaven, 
And moulds his heart to love and brotherhood. 


Enter Mrs. OuLney. 


Mrs. Ouney (fretfully to IsaBELLE). 
What, here again! and Alice left alone! 
The poor child pining for her daily walk. 

I wish you would remember, Isabelle. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
The fault is mine, if ’tis a fault that she 
Gives up her walks to soothe my lonely hours. 
But go, my child; your mother will remain. 
[IsaBELLE goes into the house. 
Now, Marian, why forget your promise, love, 
And speak so fretfully to Isabelle ? 


Mrs. OLney. 
Because you show to her such partial favor, 
Neglecting your own child for this fair stranger. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
You judge me wrong. I love our darling Alice ; 
The suffering angel to our care consigned, 
Who is in the world, not of it; like a flower 
Growing in air—she only lives in love. 
But Isabelle must also share our hearts. 
We promised this to God and to each other 
When we adopted her. Then call her not 
A stranger. She is our child. 


Mrs. OLNEY. 
Yours, you mean. 


Proressor OLNEY. 
Oh, do not darken thus my failing sight! 








The world is gliding by as objects pass 
Athwart a rushing car. A few short days, 
And I shall be at peace. But I must leave 
A heavy burden on poor Isabelle. 

Then do not add to this by your reproaches. 


Mrs. Oxney (tn alarm). 
You are no worse ? 


Proressor OLNEY. 
Not much. This slow diseus 
Is like a fevered dream that leads me on, 
Restless, yet showing some new phase of hope 
To keep the spirit fettered to the world. 
It must Le broken soon. 


Mrs. Otney (clasping her hands), 
What shall we do? 


What will become of us? Oh, my poor Alice 


Proressor OLNEY. 
Rely on God. He comforts all who trust him. 
And Isabelle will be your stay on earth. 
Her graceful, girlish form enshrines a soul 
Like hero’s, firm in duty, and a mind 
So quick and clear, I marvel as I follow 
The flash of her pure thought, when she essays 
To probe a sophistry or prove a truth. 
She seems to hold the source of the true light 
In her own soul, a heavenly intuition : 
As much outstripping reason’s slow career 
As lightning’s speed outstrips earth’s creeping fires 
I ’ve trained her carefully, and she is fitted 
To take my place, and rule and teach the school. 
But she must know the secret of her birth. 


Mrs. OLNEY. 
Never! She must not know it. Would she yield 
To me obedience if she should discover 


That she was not our child? 


Proressor OLNEY (rising up). 
She shall be told. 

Iam resolved. Say not a word; ’tis vain. 
[ could not hope, this secret unrevealed, 
To enter heaven. But I have scarce the strength 

(Sinks dowe 
To tell her she is not my child. I'll send 
And ask the clergyman to come to me. 
Bid Isabelle come hither. Stay; I ’ll go 


And rest me in my room before I send. 


[Rises slowly, and, aided by his wife, goes into 
the house. 


Scene closes. 


END OF ACT IIT, 
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(Concluded from page 87.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Two weeks more went by, and the pressure npon 
Mrs. Darlington was heavier and heavier. Her 
acome was below her table expenses and servant- 
1ire, and all her reserve fund being exhausted, she 
felt the extremity of her circumstances more than 
at any time before. To bear longer the extra weight 
of poor, deserted Mrs. Marion and her two children 
was felt to be impossible. With painful reluctance 
did Mrs. Darlington slowly make up her mind to 
say to Mrs. Marion that she must seek another 
home; and for this purpose she one day waited 
As tenderly and as delicate- 
ly as possible did she approach the subject. A word 
two only had she said, when Mrs. Marion, with 


upon her in her room. 


tears upon her face, replied— 

‘¢ Pardon me that I have so long remained a bur- 
len upon you. Had I known where to go, or what 
to do, | would not have added my weight to the 
heavy ones you have had to bear. Daily have I 
lived in hope that my husband would return. But 
my heartis sick with hope deferred. It is time 
now that I began the work of self-dependence.”’ 

“‘ Where can you go ?’’ asked Mrs. Darlington. 

“TI know not,’’ sadly returned Mrs. Marion. 
‘« My only relative is a poor aunt, with scarcely the 
ability to support herself. But I will see her to- 
day. Perhaps she can advise me what to do.” 

When Mrs. Marion returned from this visit to 
her aunt, she looked very sad. Mrs. Darlington 
was in the passage as she came in; but she passed 
her without speaking, and hurried up to her cham- 
ber. Neither at tea-time on that evening nor at 
breakfast-time on the next morning did she appear, 
though food for herself and children was sent to her 
room. Deeply did Mrs. Darlington and her daugh- 
ters suffer on account of the step they were com- 
pelled to take, but stern necessity left them no 
alternative. During the day, Mrs. Marion went 
out again for an hour or two, and when she came 
back she announced that she would leave on the 
next day. She looked even sadder than before. 
Some inquiries as to where she was going were 
made, but she evaded them. On the day following, 
a carriage came for her, and she parted with her 
kind friends, uttering the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. 

«T have turned her from the house !”’ said Mrs. 
Darlington, in a tone of deep regret, as she closed 
the door upon the poor creature. “ How would | 
like my own child treated thus ?”’ 
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For the rest of the day she was so unhappy, ow- 
ing to this circumstance, that she could scarcely 
attend to anything. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Marion went when 
she left our house?’’ said Edith to her mother, 
about two weeks afterwards. There was a trou- 
bled look in Edith’s face as she asked this question. 

‘““No. Where is she?” 

«« At Blockley.” 

* What !” 

‘«In the Alms-house !”” 

“ Edith!” 

“It is too true. I have just learned that, when 
she left here, it was to take up her abode among 
paupers. She had no other home. 

Mrs. Darlington clasped her hands together, and 
was about giving expression to her feelings, when a 


” 


domestic came in and said that Mr. Ellis was in the 
parlor, and wished to see her immediately. 
‘Where is Miriam ?’’ asked the brother, in a 
quick voice, the moment Mrs. Darlington entered 
the parlor, where he awaited her. 
‘“‘She ’s in her room, I believe. 
ask?” 


“Are you certain? 


Why do you 


Go up, Edith, quickly, and 
see.”” 

The manner of Mr. Ellis was so excited that 
Edith did not pause to hear more, but flew up 
stairs. In a few moments she returned, saying that 
her sister was not there, and that, moreover, on 
looking into her drawers, she found them nearly 
empty. 

«“ Then it was her!” exclaimed Mr. Ellis. 

“Where is she? Where did you see her?’’ 
eagerly asked both mother and sister, their faces 
becoming as pale as ashes. 

«TI saw her in a carriage with a notorious gam- 
bler and scoundrel named Burton. There was a 
trunk on behind, and they were driving towards the 


It is ten minutes before the boat starts for 
qe” 


wharf. 
New York, and I may save her ye 

And, with these words, Mr. Ellis turned abruptly 
away, and hurried from the house. So paralyzed 
were both Mrs. Darlington and Edith by this dread- 
ful announcement, that neither of them had for a 
time the power of utterance. Then both, as by a 
common impulse, arose and went up to the cham- 
ber where Miriam slept. Almost the first thing 
that met the eyes of Mrs. Darlington was a letter, 
partly concealed by a book on the mantel-piece. It 
was addressed to her. On breaking the seal, she 
read— 
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« My pear, DEAR Mortuer: I shall be away from 
you only a little while; and, when I return, I will 
come with relief for all your present troubles. Do 
not blame me, dear mother! What I have done is 
for your sake. It almost broke my heart to see you 
so pressed down and miserable. And, then, there 
was no light ahead. Mr. Burton, who has great 
wealth, offered me his hand. Only on condition of 
a handsome settlement upon you would | accept of 
it. Forgive me, that I have acted without consult- 
ation. I deemed it best. In a little while, I will 
be back to throw myself into your arms, and then 
to lift you out of your many troubles. How pure'y 
and tenderly I love you, mother, dear mother! I[ 
need not say. It is from this love that I am now 
acting. Take courage, mother. Be comforted. 
We shall yet be happy. Farewell, for a little while. 
In a few days I will be with you again. 

“ Mrriam.” 


As Mes. Darlington read the last sentence of this 
letter, Henry, her son, who had not been home 
since he went out at breakfast-time, came huriiedly 
into the room, and, in an excited manner, said— 


\ 
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“ Mother, I want ten dollars !”’ 

The face of the young man was flushed, and his 
eyes unsteady. It was plain, at a glance, that he 
had been drinking 

Mrs. Darlington looked at him for a moment, and 
then, before Edith had seen the contents of Miriam’s 
letter, placed it in his hands. 

“What does this mean?’’ he exclaimed, after 
running his eyes over it hurriedly. 
off with that Burton !” 

The letter dropped upon the floor, and Henry 
clasped his hands together with a gesture of pain. 

“Who is Mr. Burton? What do you know of 
him ?” asked Edith. 

‘«T know him to be a man of the vilest character, 
and a gambler into the bargain! Rich! 


‘Miriam gone 


Gracious 
heaven !”” 

And the young man struck his hands against his 
forehead, and glanced wildly from his pale-faced 
mother to his paler sister. 

* And you knew the character of this man, Hen- 
ry!’ said Mrs. Darlington. There was a smiting 
“You knew him, and did not 
make the first effort to protect your young, confid- 


rebuke in her tone. 
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ing, devoted sister! Henry Darlington, the blood 
of her murdered happiness will never be washed 
from the skirts of your garments !”’ 

« Mother! mother!” exclaimed the young man, 
putting up his hands to enforce the deprecation in 
his voice, “ do not speak so, or I will go beside my- 
But where is she? When did she go? I 
It may not yet be too late.” 


self! 
will fly in pursuit. 

“Your Uncle Hiram saw her in a carriage with 
Mr. Burton, on their way, as he supposed, to the 
steamboat landing. He has gone to intercept them, 
if possible.” 

Henry drew his watch from his pocket, and, as 
Le glanced at the time, sank into a chair, murmur- 
ing, in a low voice of anguish— 

“Tt is too late!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wuewn Mr. Ellis left the house of his sister, he 
called a carriage that happened to be going by, and 
reached the wharf at Walnut Street in time to spring 
on board of the steamboat just as the plank was 
drawn in at the gangway. He then passed along 
the boat until he came to the ladies’ cabin, which 
he entered. Almost the first persons he saw were 
Burton and his niece. The eyes of Miriam rested 
upon him at the same moment, and she drew her 
veil quickly, hoping that she was not recognized. 
Hiram Ellis did not hesitate a moment, but walking 
up to where Miriam sat, stooped to her ear and 
said, in a low, anxious voice— 

“« Miriam, are you married yet ?” 

Miriam did not reply. 

“ Speak, child. Are you married?” 

** No,” came in a half audible murmur. 

“ Thank God! thank God!” fell in low accents 
from the lips of Mr. Ellis. 

“Who are you, sir?’? now spoke up Burton, 
whom surprise had till now kept silent. There 
was a fiery gleam in his eyes. 

“ The uncle of this dear girl, and one who kuows 
you well,” was answered, in a stern voice. “‘ Knows 
you to be unworthy to touch even the hem of her 
garment.”’ 

A dark scowl lowered upon the face of Burton ; 
but Mr. Ellis returned his looks of anger glance for 
glance. Miriam was in terror at this unexpected 
scene, and trembled like an aspen. Instinctively she 
shrunk towards her uncle. 

Two or three persons, who sat near, were at- 
tracted by the excitement visible in the manner of 
all three, althongh they heard nothing that was said. 
Burton saw that they were observed, and, bending 
towards Mr. Ellis, said— 

«“ This, sir, is no place for a scene. 
eyes will soon be upon us.’’ 

‘More than one pair of which, 
Ellis, promptly, “ will recognize in you a noted gem- 
bler, who has at least one wife living, if no more.” 


A hundred 


” 


replied Mr. 
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As if stung bya serpent, Burton started to his feet 
and retired from the cabin. 

‘*Oh, uncle! can what you say of this man be 
true ?”’ asked Miriam, with a blanching face. 

“Too true, my dear child! too true! He is one 
of the worst of men. Thank God that you have 
escaped the snare of the fowler!”’ 

«“ Yes, thank God! thank God !’’ came trembling 
from the lips of the maiden. 

Mr. Ellis then drew his niece to a part of the 
cabin where they could converse without being 
overheard by other passengers on board of the boat. 
To his inquiry into the reasons for so rash an act, 
Miriam gave her uncle an undisguised account of 
her mother’s distressed condition, and touchingly 
portrayed the anguish of mind which had accom- 
panied her reluctant assent to the offer of Burton. 

“ And all this great sacrifice was on your mo- 
ther’s account ?’’ said Mr. Ellis. 

“All! all! Heagreed to settle upon her the sum 
of two thousand dollars a year, if I would become 
his wife. This would have made the family com- 
fortable.’ 

“And you most wretched. Better, a thousand 
times better, have gone down to your grave, Mi- 
riam, than become the wife of that man. But for 
the providential circumstance of my seeing you in 
the carriage with him, all would have been lost. 
Surely, you could not have felt for him the least 
affection.” 

«Oh, uncle! you can never know what a fearful 
trial I have passed through. Affection! It was, 
instead, an intense repngnance. But, for my mo- 
ther’s sake. I was prepared to make any sacrifice 
consistent with honor.”’ 

“Of all others, my dear child,’ said Mr. Ellis, 
with much feeling, “a sacrifice of this kind is the 
worst. It is full of evil consequences that cannot 
be enumeraied, and scarcely imagined. You had 
no affection for this man, and yet, in the sight of 
Heaven, you were going solemnly to vow that you 
would love and cherish him through life !”’ 

A shudder ran through the frame of Miriam, 
which being perceived by Mr. Ellis, he said— 

‘¢ Well may you shudder, as you stand looking 
down the awful abyss into which you were about 
plunging. You can see no bottom, and you would 
have found none. There is no condition in this 
life, Miriam, so intensely wretched as that of a 
pure-minded, true-hearted woman united to a man 
whem she not only cannot love, but from whom 
every instinct of her better nature turns with dis- 
gust. And this would have been your condition. Ah 
me! in what a fearful evil was this error of your 
mother, in opening a boarding-house, about involv- 
ing her child. I begged her not todo so. I tried to 
show her the folly of such a step. But she would 
not hear me. And now she is in great trouble ?”’ 


«Oh yes, uncle. All the money she had when she 
began is spent; and what she now receives from 
boarders but little mvre than half pays expenses.’: 

«I knew it would be so. 


But my word was not 
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‘egarded. Your mother is no more fitted to keep a 
boarding-house than a child ten years old. It takes 
a woman who has been raised in a different school, 
who has different habits, and a different character.”’ 

« But what can we do, uncle ?”’ said Miriam. 

« What are you willing to do?” 

‘I am willing to do anything that it is right for 
me to do.” 

‘‘ All employments, Miriam, are honorable so far 
as they are useful,’’ said Mr. Ellis, seriously, 
“though false pride tries to make us think difler- 
ently. And, strangely enough, this false pride 
drives too many, in the choice of employments, to 
the hardest, least honorable, and least profitable. 
Hundreds of women resort to keeping boarders asa 
means of supporting their families, when they might 
do it more easily, with less exposure, and greater 
certainty, in teaching, if qualified, fine needle- 
work, or even in the keeping of a store for the sale 
of fancy and useful articles. But pursuits of the 
latter kind they reject as too far below them, and, 
in vainly attempting to keep up a certain appear- 
ance, exhaust what little means they have. A 
breaking up of the family, and a separation of its 
members, follow the error in too many cases.” 

Miriam listened to this in silence. Her uncle 
paused. 

‘« What can I do to aid my mother ?”’ the young 
girl asked. 

« Could you not give music lessons ?” 

“T am too young, I fear, for that. Too little 
skilled in the principles of music,’ replied Miriam. 

‘< If competent, would you object to teach ?”’ 

“Qh no. Most gladly would I enter upon the 
task, did it promise even a small return. How hap- 
py would it make me if I could lighten, by my own 
labor, the burdens that press so heavily upon our 
mother !”’ 

“ And Edith. How does she feel on this subject?’ 

“As Ido. Willing for anything; ready for any 
change from our present condition.”’ 

‘Take courage, then, my dear child, take cou- 
rage,’’ said the uncle, in a cheerful voice. «There 
is light ahead.’’ 

‘Oh, how distressed my mother will be when 
she finds I am gone!’’ sighed Miriam, after a brief 
silence, in which her thoughts reverted to the fact 
of her absence from home. ‘“ When can we get 
back again ?”’ 

** Not before ten o’clock to-night. We must go 
on as far as Bristol, and then return by the evening 
line from New York.” 

Another deep sigh heaved the troubled bosom of 
Miriam, as she uttered, in a low voice, speaking to 
herself— 


“My poor mother! Her heart will be broken!” 


CHAPTER X. 


MEANWHILE the hours passed with the mother, 
sister, and brother in the most agonizing suspense. 
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Henry, who had been drawn away into evil com- 
pany by two young men who boarded in the house, 
was neglecting his studies and pressing on towards 
speedy ruin. To drinking and association with the 
vicious, he now added gaming. Little did his mo- 
ther dream of the perilous ways his feet were tread- 
ing. On this occasion he had come in, as has been 
seen, with a demand for ten dollars. When he left 
home in the morning, it was in company with the 
young man named Barling. Instead of his going to 
the office where he was studying, or his companion 
to his place of business, they went to a certain pub- 
lic house in Chestnut Street, where they first drank 
at the bar. 

“Shall we go up into the billiard-room ?” said 
Barling, as they turned from the white marble 
counter at which they had been drinking. 

“T don’t care. Have you time to play a game ?”’ 
replied Henry. 
“Oh yes. 
day. 

So the two young men ascended to the billiard- 
room, and spent a couple of hours there. Both 
played very well, and were pretty equally matched. 
From the billiard-room they proceeded to another 
part of the house, more retired, and there, at the 
suggestion of Barling, tried a game at cards for a 
small stake. Young Darlington was loser at first, 
but, after a time, regained his losses and made some 
Hours passed in 


We ’re not very busy at the store to- 
By 


advance on his fellow-player. 
playing and drinking; and finally, Darlington, whose 
good fortune did not continue, parted with every 
sixpence. 

«Lend me a dollar,’’ said he, as the last game 
went against him. 

The dollar was lent and the playing renewed. 

Thus it went on, hour after hour, neither of the 
young men stopping to eat anything, though both 
drank too frequently. At last, Darlington was ten 
dollars in debt to Barling, who, on being asked for 
another loan, declined any farther advances. Stung 
by the refusal, Henry said to him, rising as he 
spoke— 

“Do you mean by this that you are afraid I will 
never return the money ?”’ 

“Oh no,”’ replied Barling. ‘ But I don’t want to 
play against you any longer. Your luck is bad.” 

‘I can beat you,”’ said Darlington. 

‘«‘ You hav’n’t done it to-day certainly,’’ answered 
Barling. 

« Will you wait here a quarter of an hour?” asked 
Henry. 

“ For what ?”’ 

“I want to pay you off and begin again. I am 
going for some money.” 

« Yes, I ’ll wait,”’ replied the young man. 

“ Very well. 1 ll be back in a few minutes.”’ 

It was for this work and for this purpose that 
Henry Darlington came to his mother just at the 
moment the absence of Miriam, and her purpose in 
leaving had been discovered. The eflect of the 
painful news on the young man has already been 
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described. From the time he became aware of the 
fact that Miriam had gone away with Burton for the 
purpose of becoming his wife, until ten o’clock at 
night, he was in an agony of suspense. As the 
uncle could not be found at the office where he 
wrote, nor at the house where he boarded, it was 
concluded that he had reached the boat before its 
departure, and gone on with the fugitives in the train 
to New York. 
distressed family but to await his return. 

How anxiously passed the hours! At tea-time, 
Henry and his 
As 


for the young man, he was cast down and distressed 


Nothing was therefore left for the 


Edith only made her appearance. 
mother remained in the chamber of the latter. 


beyond measure, vexing his spirit with self-accusa- 
tions that were but too well founded. 

“Oh, mother !”’ said he, while they were alone, 
starting up from where he had been sitting with his 
face buried in bis hands—‘ oh, mother! what evils 
have come through this opening of our house for 
strangers to enter! Miriam, our sweet, gentle, 
pure-hearted Miriam, has been lured away by one 
of the I’’—the 


checked himself a moment or two, and then con- 


worst of men; and young man 
tinued—* and I have been drawn away from right 
paths into those that lead to sure destruction. Mo- 
Until Barling 


and Mason came into our family, I was guiltless of 


ther, | have been in great danger. 


any act that could awaken a blush of shame upon 


Per 


my cheek. Oh, that I had never met them ! 


what do you mean by this ?” 


“Tienry! Henry! 
exclaimed Mrs. Darlington, in a voice full of an- 
guish, 

“I have been standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice,’’ replied the young man, with more calmness. 
‘** But a hand has suddenly drawn me away, and I 
Oh, 
mother, will you not give up this mode of life? We 
[ have never felt as 

And you—what a 


am trembling at the danger I have escaped. 


have none of us been happy. 
if I had a home since it began. 
Can no- 
Oh, what 
would . not give for the dear seclusion of a home 


slave you have been! and how unhappy ! 
thing be done except keeping boarders ? 
where no stranger’s foot could enter !”’ 

‘* Some other mode of living must be sought, my 
son,’’ replied Mrs. Darlington. ‘ Added to all the 
evils attendant on the present mode, is that of a 
positive loss instead of a profit. Several hundred 
dollars have been wasted already, and daily am I 
going in debt.’’ 

“ Then, mother, let us change at once,’’ replied 
the young man. ‘It would be better to shrink to- 
gether in a single room than to continue as we are. 
| will seek a clerkship in a store, and earn what I 
ean to he!p support the family.” 

«TIT can think of nothing now but Miriam!”’ said 
Mrs. Darlington. “Oh, if she were back again, 
safe from the toils that have been thrown around 
her, I think I would be the most thankful of mor- 
tals! Oh, my child! my child!” 

What could Henry say to comfort his mother ? 


And he remained silent 


nothing. 
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Long after this, Mrs. Darlington, with Henry and 
Edith, were sitting together in painful suspense 
No word had been spoken by either for the space 
of nearly an hour. The clock struck ten. 

“TI would give worlds to see my dear, dear 
child !” murmured Mrs. Darlington. 

Just then a carriage drove up to the door and 
stopped. Henry sprang down stairs; but neither 
Edith nor her mother could move from where they 
As the former opened the street door, Miriam 
stood with threshold. Henry 
looked at her earnestly and tenderly for an instant, 
and then staggering back, leaned against the wail 
for support 

“Where is your mother?’’ asked Mr. Ellis. 

“In her own room,” said Henry, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

Miriam sprang up the stairs with the fleetness of 
an antelope, and, in a few moments, was sobbing 


~~ OOO 


sat. 
her uncle on the 


on her mother’s bosom. 

‘Miriam! Miriam!” said Mrs. Darlington, in a 
thrilling voice, “do you return the same as when 
you left ?”’ 

« Yes, thank God !” came from the maiden’s lips. 

“Thank God! thank God!” responded the mo- 
ther, wildly. Oh, my child, what a fearful misery 
you have escaped!”’ 

In a few minutes, the mother and sisters were 
joined by Henry. 

‘¢ Where is your uncle ?”’ asked Mrs. Darlington 

‘He has gone away; but says that he will see 
you to-morrow." 

Over the remainder of that evening we will here 
draw a veil. 


CHAPTER XI. 

On the next morning, only Mrs. Darlmgton met 
her boarders at the breaktast-table, when she an- 
nounced to them that she had concluded to close 
her present business, and seek some new mode of 
sustaining her family; at the same time, desiring 
each one to find another home as early as possible. 

At the close of the third day after this, Mrs. Dar- 
lington sat down to her evening meal with only her 
children gathered at the table. A subdued and 
tranquil spirit pervaded each bosom, even though a 
dark veil was drawn against the future. To a long 
and troubled excitement there had succeeded a 
calm. It was good to be once more alone, and they 
felt this. 

“Through what a scene of trial, disorder, and 


“Tt seems 
J 


suffering have we passed !”’ said Edith 

as if I had just awakened from a dream.’ 
« And such a dream !”’ 
“ Would that it were but a dream !’’ said Mrs. 

Darlington. “ But, the wrecks that 


around us too surely testify the presence of a de- 


sighed Miriam. 


alas! are 


vastating storm.” 
“The storm has passed away, mother,’ 


’ 


said 
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Edith ; “and we will look for calmer and brighter 
skies.”’ 

‘‘No bright skies for us, 1 fear, my children,’® 
returned the mother, with a deeper tinge of sadness 
in her voice. 

« They are bright this hour to what they were a 
few days since,’’ said Edith, ‘‘ and I am sure they 
will grow brighter. I feel much encouraged. 
W here the heart is willing, the way is sure to open. 
Both Miriam and [ are willing to do all in our power, 
and I am sure we can do much. We have ability 
to teach others; and the exercise of that ability 
will bring a sure reward. I like Uncle Hiram’s 
suggestion very much.” 

‘«¢ But the humiliation of soliciting scholars,’’ said 
the mother. 

“ To do right 1s not humiliating, 
Edith. 

“It is easy to say this, my child; but can you go 
to Mrs. Lionel, for instance, with whose family we 
were so intimate, and solicit her to send Emma and 
Cordelia to the school you propose to open, without 
I am sure you 


? 


’ quickly renlied 


a smarting sense of humiliation ? 
cannot.” 

Edith communed with her own thoughts for some 
moments, and then answered— 

‘« [f I gave way to false pride, mother, this might 
be so; but I must overcome what is false and evil. 
This is as necessary for my happiness as the exter- 
nal good we seek—nay, far more so. Too many 
who have moved im the circle where we have been 
moving for years, strangely enough connect an idea 
of degradation with the office of teaching children. 
But 1s there on the earth a higher or more import- 
tant use than instructing the mind and training the 
heart of young immortals? It has been beautifully 
and truly said that ‘ Earth is the nursery of Heaven.’ 
The teacher, then, is a worker in God’s own gar- 
den. Is it not so, mother?” 

‘You think wisely, my child. God grant that 
your true thoughts may sustain you in the trials to 
come !’’ replied Mrs. Darlington. 

The door bell rang as the family were rising from 
the tea-table. The visitor was Mr. Ellis. He had 
come to advise with and assist the distressed mo- 
ther and her children; and his words were listened 
to with far more deference than was the case a year 
before. Nine or ten months’ experience in keeping 
a boarding-house had corrected many of the false 
views of Mrs. Darlington, and she was now pre- 
pared to make an effort for her family in a different 
spirit from that exhibited in the beginning. The 
plan proposed by her brother—a matter-of-fact kind 
of person—was the taking of a house at a more 
moderate rent, and opening a school for young chil- 


dren. Many odjections and doubts were urged; 


but he overruled them all, and obtained, in the end, 
the cordial consent of every member of the family. 
During the argument which preceded the final de- 
eision of the matter, Mrs. Darlington said— 

‘‘Suppose the girls should not be able to get 
scholars ?”’ 


« Let them see to this beforehand.”’ 
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“ Many may promise to send, and afterwards 
change their minds.”’ 

« Let them,”’ replied the brother. “If, at the end 
of the first, second, and third years, you have not 
made your expenses, I will supply the deficiency.” 

“You!” 

“Yes. The fact is, sister, if you will be guided 
in some respects by my judgment, I will stand by 
you and see you safely over every difficulty. Your 
boarding-house experiment I did not approve. I 
saw from the beginning how it would end, and I 
wished to see the end as quickly as possible. It 
has come, and I am glad of it; and, still further, 
thankful that the disaster has not been greater. If 
you only had now the five or six hundred dollars 
wasted in a vain experiment during the past year, 
how much the sum might do for you! But we wilt 
not sigh over this. As just said, I will stand by you 
in the new experiment, and see that you do not fall 
again into embarrassment.”’ 

Henry was present at this interview, but remained 
silent during the whole time. Since the day of Mi- 
riam’s departure with Burton, and safe return, a 
great change had taken place inthe young man He 
was like one starting up from sleep on the brink of 
a fearful precipice, and standing appalled at the 
danger he had escaped almost by a miracle The 
way in which he had begun to walk he saw to be 
the way to sure destruction, and his heart shrunk 
with shame, and trembled in dismay. 

‘‘ Henry,’’ said the uncle, after an hour’s conver- 
sation with his sister and Edith, “I would like to 
talk with you aione.”’ 

Mrs. Darlington and her daughters left the room 

“ Henry,”’ said Mr. Ellis, as soon as the rest had 
withdrawn, “ you are old enough to do something 
to help on. All the burden ought not to come on 
Edith and Miriam.” 

‘¢Only show me what I can do, uncle, and I am 
ready to put my hands to the work,”’ was Henry’s 
prompt reply. 

«It will be years before you can expect an income 
from your profession.”’ 


“[ know, I know. 
” 


That is what discourages 
me 

‘*‘] can get you the place of clerk in an insurance 
office, at a salary of five hundred dollars a year. 
Will you accept it?” , 

“Gladly!’? The face of the young man bright- 
ened as if the sun had shone upon it suddenly. 

* You will have several hours each day, in which 
to continue your law reading, and will get admitted 
to the bar early enough. Keep your mother and 
sisters for two or three years, and then they will be 
in a condition to sustain you until you make a prac- 
tice in your profession.” 

But to this the mother and sisters, when it was 
mentioned to them, objected. They were not will- 
ing to have Henry’s professional studies interrupted. 
That would be a great wrong to him. 

‘‘ Not a great wrong, but a great good,’’ answered 
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Mr. Ellis. “And I will make this plain to you. 
Henry, as I learn from yourself, has made some 
dangerous associations ; and some important change 
is needed to help him break away from them. No 
sphere of life is so safe for a young man as that 
which surrounds profitable industry pursued for an 
end. Temptation rarely finds its way within this 
sphere. Two or three years devoted to the duties 
of a clerk, with the end of aiding in the support of 
his mother and sisters, will do more to give a right 
direction to Henry’s character—more to make suc- 
cess in after life certain—than anything else possible 
now to be done. The office in which I can get him 
the situation I speak of adjoins the one to which I 
am attached, and I will, therefore, have him mostly 
under my own eye. In this new school, the ar- 
dency of his young feelings will be duly chastened, 
and his thoughts turned more into elements of use- 
fulness. In a word, sister, it will give him self- 
dependence, and, in the end, make a man of him.” 

The force of all this, and more by this suggested, 
was not only seen, but felt, by Mrs. Darlington; 
and when she found her son ready to accept the 
offer made to him, she withdrew all opposition. 

Steps preliminary to the contemplated change 
were immediately taken. First of all, Edith waited 
upon a number of their old friends, who had young 
children, and informed them that she was, in con- 
nection with her sister, about opening a school. 
Some were surprised, some pleased, and some in- 
different at the announcement; but a goodly number 
expressed pleasure at the opportunity it afforded 
them of placing their younger children under the 
care of teachers in whose ability and character they 
had so much confidence. Thus was the way made 
plain before them. 





CHAPTER XII. 


A Frew weeks later, and the contemplated change 
was made. The family removed into a moderate- 
sized house, at a lower rent, and prepared to test 


the new mode of obtaining a livelihood. A good 


portion of their furniture had been sold, besides 
three gold watches and some valuable jewelry be- 
longing to Mrs. Darlingion and her two eldest dangh- 
ters, in order to make up a sum sufficient to pay off 
the debt contracted during the last few months of 


the boarding-house experiment. The real loss sus- 
tained by the widow in this experiment fell little 
short of a thousand dollars. 

“How many scholars have you now?” asked 
Mrs. Darlington of Edith, two months after the 
school was opened, as they sat at tea one evening, 
each member of the family wearing a cheerful face. 

«“ Twenty,’’ replied Edith. “ We received two 
new ones to-day. Mrs. Wilmot came and entered 
two of her children; and she said that Mrs. Armond 
was going to send her Florence so soon as her quar- 
ter expired in the school she is now attending.”’ 

















“ How much will you receive from your present 
number of scholars?” inquired Henry. 
®@ «IT made the estimate to-day,” returned Edith, 
‘and find that the bills will come to something like 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars a quarter.”’ 

* Five hundred dollars a year,’’ said Henry ; “‘ and 
my five hundred added to that will make a thousand. 
Can’t we live on a thousand dollars, mother ?”’ 

“We may, by the closest economy.” 

“Our school will increase,’”? remarked Edith ; 
‘and every increase will add to our income. Oh! 
it looks so much brighter ahead! and we have so 
much real comfort in the present! What a scene 
of trial have we passed through!” 

‘** How I ever bore up under it is more than I can 
now tell,”’ said Mrs. Darlington, with an involuntary 
shudder. ‘And the toil, and suffering, and danger 
through which we have come! I cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful that we are safe from the dreadful 
ordeal, and with so few marks of the fire upon us.”’ 

A silence followed this, in which two hearts, at 
least, were humbled, yet thankful, in their sel f-com- 
munion—the hearts of Henry and Miriam. Through 
what perilous ways had they come! How near 
had they been to shipwreck ! 

‘Poor Mrs. Marion!” said Edith, breaking the 
silence, at length. “ How often I think of her! And 
the thought brings a feeling of condemnation. Was 
it right for us to thrust her forth as we did ?”’ 

« Can she still be in ——?” 

“O no, no!” spoke up Henry, interrupting his 
mother. ‘I forgot to tell you that I met her and 
her husband on the street to-day.” 

«“ Are you certain ?’’ 

*“O yes.” 

“ Did you speak to them?” 

“No. They saw me, but instantly averted their 
faces. Mrs. Marion looked very pale, as if she had 
been sick.” 

“Poor woman! She has had heart-sickness 
enough,” said Mrs. Darlington. “I shall never 
forgive myself for turning her out of the house. If 
I had known where she was going!” 

‘«« But we did not know that, mother,”’ said Edith. 

‘We knew that she had neither friends nor a 
home,”’ replied the mother. “Ah me! when our 
own troubles press heavily upon us, we lose our 
sympathy for others !”’ 

“Tt was not so in this case,” remarked Edith. 
“ Deeply did we sympathize with Mrs. Marion. But 
we could not bear the weight without going under 
ourselves.”’ 

«I don’t know, I don’t know,”’ said Mrs. Darling- 
ton, half to herself. “We might have kept up with 
her a little longer. But I am glad from my heart 
that her husband has come back. If he will be 
kind to his wife, I will forgive all his indebtedness 
to me.” 

A few weeks subsequent to this time, as Miriam 
sat reading the morning paper, she came upon a 
brief account of the arrest, in New Orleans, of a 
“noted gambler,’’ as it said, named Burton, on the 
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charge of bigamy. The paper dropped te the floor, 
and Miriam, with clasped hands, and eyes instantly 
overflowing with tears, looked upward and mur- 
mured her thanks to Heaven. 

“ What an escape!" fell tremblingly from her 
lips, as she arose and went to her room to hold com- 
munion with her own thoughts. 

Three years have passed, and what has been the 
result of the widow’s new experimént? The school 
prospered from the beginning. The spint with 
which Edith and Miriam went to work made suc- 
cess certain. Parents who sent their children were 
so much pleased with the progress they made, that 
they spoke of the new school to their friends, and 
thus gave it a reputation that, ere a year had elapsed, 
crowded the rooms of the sisters. Mrs. Darlington 
was a woman who had herself received a superior 
education. Seeing that the number of scholars in- 
creased rapidly, and made the pressure on her 
daughters too great, she gave a portion of her time 
each day to the mstruction of certain classes, and 
soon became much interested in the work. From 
that time she associated herself in the school with 
Edith and Miriam. 

Three years, as we said, have passed, and now 
the profits on the school are more than sufficient to 
meet all expenses. Henry has left his clerkship, 
and 1s a member of the bar. Of course, he has 
little or no practice—only a few months having 
elapsed since his admission; but his mother and 
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sisters are fully able to sustain him until he can 
sustain himself. 

‘*« How much better this 1s than keeping boarders'’ 
said Edith, as she sat conversing with her mother 
and uncle about the prospects of the school. 

“ And bow much more useful and honorable !’’ re- 
marked Mr. Ellis. ‘In the one case, you fed only 
the body, but now you are dispensing food to the 
You are, moreover, independent 


” 


immortal mind. 
in your own house. When the day’s work is done, 


you come together as one family, and shut out the 


intruding world.” 

“ Yes, it 1s better, far better,’’ replied Mrs Dar- 
lington. “Ah! that first mistake of mine was a 
sad one.”’ 

‘Yet out of it has come good,”’ said Mr. Ellis 
“That painful experience corrected many false 
views, and gave to all your characters a new and 
higher impulse. It is through disappointment, trial, 
and suffering, that we grow wise here ; and true wis- 
dom is worth the highest price we are ever called 
upon to pay for it.” 

Yes, itis so. Through fiery trials are we puri- 
fied. At times, in our suffering, we feel as if every 
good thing in us was about being consumed But 
this never happens. No good in our characters is 
ever lost in affliction or trouble; and we come out 
of these states of pain wiser and better thun when 
we entered them, and more fitted and more willing 
to act usefully our part in the world 





THERE is an hour of wild delight, 

When every sense is wrapped in dreams, 

And rosiest waters dew the breast 
From Joy’s celestial streams. 


No gloomy guests the heart receives 
Within its cheerful halls to tarry; 
No visitants a welcome find, 

Save wnat are glad and merry. 


Then Earth’s united wealth appears 
Too meen to bay us from our pleasure; 
Its laurels, gold, and honors seem 

But baubles to our treasure. 


*Tis when the dulcet word of Love 
Within the captured ear is stealing— 
And the long outcast, exiled lip 

Its first wild kiss is feeling 


There is an hour of heaviest care, 

When all those drowsy senses wuke, 

As on the breast pale memorics gleam 
Like moonbeams on a lake. 


O HOURS 


LINLEY. 


The heart, like Noah, sends its dove 

To seck the olive-branch of Peace; 

But no green leaf that bird can find 
To shadow its release. 


As Rachel wept her early dead— 

The children of her love and pain— 

So mourns the widowed spirit fur 
The stricken and the slain. 


That hour is when the hand of Fate 
Has rent the chords that Love had bound, 
And left upon the doting heart 

Its deep and aching wound. 


The contrast in those adverse hours 

Exceedeth pain and sacrifice; 

For he who knows a living death 
Is worse than him who dies! 


And there are eyes which, when they rest 

Upon these sudden lines, shall dim; 

And there are hearts which then shall learn 
The import of my hymn 
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CHAPTER III. 


It would require the pen of a Paradin or a Stubbs 
to enumerate the numberless grotesque, fantastic 
garments invenied, imported, and worn during the 
troublous times of King Henry the Sixth; and (‘not 
to speak it profanely’’) the Jords of the creation must 
have looked, at that period, wondrously like that 
illustrious and amusing personage, Punch. 

The horned coiffure still engrossed the admiration 
of the ladies, but several alterations were gradually 
made in it. Instead of standing out sideways to an 
immense width, it was raised upwards in the shape 
of a fork, with long lappets hanging down on either 
side. Other head-dresses were not unlike tocgues. 
But in every coiffure thé hair was carefully con- 
cealed; and though queeus on the day of their coro- 
nation usually allowed their luxuriant tresses to 
hang down in all their native richness, their fair 
subjects appeared to think such a mode by no means 


an ornamental one. 

One coiffure at this period was shaped like a 
heart, with a semicircular opening at the lower part, 
for the admission of the head, round which was a 
border, generally ornamented with jewels. 


An- 













other of these curious structures was very high and 
pointed, and the veil, or fall of linen, spread itself 
over the two forks, and fell down behind. But in 
no picture do we find the veil drawn over the face, 
or apparently used for anything but an ornament. 

The queen of Charles the Sixth of France is ac- 
eused of having introduced these curious coiffures 
into that country from her native land, Bavaria, 
and, like all other foreign modes, they quickly 
crossed the Channel and appeared in England. 

The waists of the gowns throughout this reign 
were remarkable for their excessive shortness, so 
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different from the hourglass form given by the now- 
despised céte-hardie. Some robes, with capes or 
collars of fur, also appeared; and stomachers of 
various color, terminating in a point, varied the 
samene*. of the costume. 

“. picture of the poet Chaucer, mentioned im 
Granger’s “ Biographical History of England,’’ has 
the following lines written under it, and the date 
1436. They are characteristic of the dress of that 
day, though not complimentary to the bard, who, 
however, is said to have been the handsomest man 
of his time :— 


‘* His stature was not very tall, 
Lean he was, his legs were small, 
Hosed within a stock of red, 

A buttoned bonnet on his head.”? 


The caps, or, as they were then called, bonnets, 
were made of fine cloth, silk, and velvet, and were 
perfectly dazzled with jewelry. Another picture 
represents a lady in the costume of the year 1454. 
Around her head she wears a broad embroidered 
bandeau, from which, on the right side, is suspended, 
in a festoon, a large string of pearls. The graceful 
folds of a flowing veil cover the rest of the head, 
and form a coiffure infinitely preferable to the horned 
towers we before described. The garment is a long 
loose vest, plaited in front; it has a richly embroi- 
dered collar. and the sleeves are tight down to the 
wrist, and trimmed with buttons. 

In the reign of Edward the Fourth, the ladies’ 
coiffures again occupy much attention. They were 
often tall and pointed, like steeples; or, to use the 
words of Paradin, “they resembled asses’ ears.” 
Here are drawings of two of the most curious :— 














Gowns with bodices laced in front now became 
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the fashion. Strutt imagines they were stays, from 
their being called corse. Trains were banished, and 
the ladies’ gowns were trimmed with rich fur. They 
had also sumptuous girdles, with clasps, and long 
gold chains encircled their necks. 

In a print of Richard the Third, contained in Wal- 
pole’s Life of that monarch, we find him represented 
with long curling hair, but neither beard, whiskers, 
nor mustaches. His pourpotnt appears to be em- 
broidered with the royal arms across the breast; 
his pantaloons, or chausses, are quite tight, reach to 
the feet, and are without ornament; his large shoes 
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are barred across; his sleeves tight, with rosettes 
at the elbows; and a sort of pufied handkerchief, 
not unlike a ruff, encircles his neck; his cloak has 
a train that sweeps along the ground, and is lined 
with ermine. On his head he wears a crown. His 
queen has long hair, hanging to her waist, and 
parted over the forehead; her robe is splendid; her 
furred mantle (embroidered with the arms of Eng- 
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land, and of her own family) is closed at the throat 
with a magnificent brooch, so that but little of the 
under garment is visible. 
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A vREAM of the past—when shadows were lying, 
Enveloping everything fair in their fold, 
And snowy-white clouds o’er the blue skies were flying, 
Their edges just touched with a light fringe of gold— 
When azure-leaved flow’ rets the cool dews were drink- 
ing, 
Then closing their soft eyes in slumber most deep, 
While pure lily-buds in their beauty were sinking, 
Amid the green moss, to their music-lulled sleep: 


When tones of the night wind, so soft and beguiling, 
Came trembling o’er roses and stealing perfume— 
And stars from the far azure heavens seemed smiling, 

And breathing of peace-in a glorious home— 
A dream of the past to my lone heart came creeping ; 
I saw the fair forms that long since passed away, 
And forgot that the bravest and fairest are sleeping 
Beneath the tall grass where the soft breezes play. 


They leaned o’er my forehead and parted the tresses 
That waved damply over my feverish cheek ; 
Their white arms were thrown, with the fondest ca- 
resses, , 
About my bowed neck ; and their eyes, blue and meek, 
Looked into my own With their radiant splendor, 
Their glance of deep joy, till my heart, like a lute, 
Seemed trembling with music most thrilling and tender, 
My heart that stern sorrow had taught to be mute. 


One, one in his proud beauty nearer and dearer 
Than all the loved forms that bent over my brow, 

Spake words as of old, only softer and clearer, 
More like a sweet angel-tone—musical, low; 

His thin fingers over my pale cheek were twining, 
And parting the damp hair whose shadowy fold 
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‘* Love not the world,’’ nor godless through it rove ; 
Sad sent is it of selfishness and sin, 

Of toil, and turmoil, and unceasing din, 

Where gold is worshiped, not the God above. 

* Love not the world’’—’tis but a troublous sea, 
With wrathfal billows seeking to o’erwhelm. 
Save, Lord, we perish,’’ cry: He nigh the helm 
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; Half hid the deep anguish his heart was divining, 
$ And shrouded the brow that seemed rigid and cold 
And one—a fair bride, in her shadowless glory, 
With a cheek’ rosy-tinged, and a brow white a- 
snow— 
Clasped gently her pale hands, and takd me the story 
Of all her deep bliss, in her tones soft and low : 
She had come from her home where the sweet lulling 
murmur 
Of love-voices mingles in musical notes, 
And through the long hours of the balm-laden Summer, 
Through bright starry bowers the golden light floats. 
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And one—with deep rapture her dark eyes were flashing, 
And wavy brown hair floated over her cheek— 
With low tones of gladness her light feet were dashing 
The up-springing blossom that bloomed pure and 
meek, 
And were they but visions the weary heart mocking— 
But wild fancies come like a bright gleam from 
heaven, 
To leave the soul coldly and fearfully rocking 
Upon the dark waves in the shadows of even! 
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Bright dreams of the past, were your whispers but 
bringing 
Such gold-shrouded memories, only to dash 
From out the lone bosom, where sweet Hope was 
flinging 
A ray of pure sunlight, and rapture’s deep flash— 
Each trace of the joy that my heart had been cheering, 
Each soft glance of love from those angelic eyes! 
Each tone of affection so fond and endearing, 
Remembered long after its low music dies? 
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Will make us walk life's waves from danger free 
‘¢ Love not the world,’’ where hurricane and storm 
And tempest sweep so hurriedly by; 
Love Him, the Crucified on Calvary— 
Who left the seat of bliss—took human form— 
faith, it might be given 
golden vistas’’ into Heaven. 


That unto us, by 
To gaze through ‘ 
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BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


(Continued from page 97.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae evening before the day appointed for 
Richard Clifton’s return to the city, the brothers 
were sitting on a rock which projected over the 
waters of a small stream which ran through a plea- 
They had 
often sat together upon that rock in their early days, 
and watched the sports of the tiny fishes in the 
crystal waters, and talked Of what they would do 
Now they were men. 


sant grove in the vicinity of the house. 


when they came to be men. 
They were sitting on the same spot where they 
were wont to sit when young hearts were within 
their bosoms. Did they wish for young hearts 
again ? ‘ 

‘« You have mmed to-morrow as the day for your 
return to the city ?”’ said Henry. 

“ Yes.” 

No word was spoken about the possibility of pro- 
longing his visit. 

‘ When shall we meet again ?’’ said Henry. 

“‘T hope you will come to the city the coming 
winter. Next summer, it is my purpose to come 
here again,’’ replied Richard. 

“[f your life be spared,’ added Henry, grieved 
to that Providence 
which had so kindly protected them for so many 


that no reference was made 
years. 

Richard bowed in assent, but made no remark. 

‘‘When at home, does your business occupy all 
your time ?”’ said Henry. 

‘* Not of necessity. The division of labor jn our 
establishment is so systematic and complete, that it 
is not necessary that J should remain in the count- 
ing-room but a few hours of the day. From long 
habit, however, my mind runs constantly on my 
business, so that I may as well be in my counting- 
room as anywhere else. When matters were ar- 
ranged after my return from abroad, I attempted to 
spend more time at home—that is, at my house— 
but I found it lonesome there. I wish it were pos- 
sible that your daughter would return with me ; she 
would make my home cheerful and happy. I sup- 
pose, however, that question is decided ?”’ 

Henry replied by an inclination of the head. 

“ Your wife will write to Mrs. Clifton ?”’ 

‘She will, or rather she bas already done so.” 

“ Then we need speak no more on that subject.” 
As he said this he breathed a sigh, the first which 
«“ The 
truth is,’’ continued Richard, “ I have accomplished 
al! that I set out to accomplish, and I have nothing 
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Henry had observed to escape from him. 


more before me. If I had children, 1 could live for 
them.” 

“Live for duty and for a future world,’ said 
Henry, solemnly. 

Richard made no reply, nor did his countenance 
give any indication of the thought and feeling which 
After 
some moments passed in silence, Henry remarked— 


‘“T am afraid, my brother, that your prosperity 
? 


may have been occasioned by the remark. 


will prove your ruin.’ 

*«T have been prospered abundantly.”’ 

‘Far more than you have been thankful for.’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘You have accomplished all you aimed at in re- 
gard to this world; you still have life, health, and 
leisure. Why not now bend your energies to ac- 
complishing life’s great end? What difficulty lies 
It would seem that if there were a 


? 


in the way? 
man on earth who is under peculiar obligations to 
do that work, you are that man.’’ 

“ The great difficulty lies in a want of disposition 
to enter upon the work. I seldom feel any desire 
leading me in that direction. And, besides, if I had 
the desire, it would be next to impossible for me to 
do anything in relation to that subject. Every in- 
fluence to which I am subject is unfavorable.” 

‘« Will not that continue to be the case ?”’ 

“IT fear so.” 

Again there was a long interval of silence. Hen- 
ry’s heart was sorely pained. The cool delibera- 
tion with which his brother rejected all care for the 
future seemed to him more hopeless than open im- 
piety and crime. 

‘‘T have sometimes thought of engaging in politi- 
cal life,’ said Richard; “but I fear I should lower 
my present standing.” 

‘“« How the soul will put forth her claims for some- 
thing higher than earth! You once thought if you 
could gain what you have gained you would be 
perfectly satisfied. Now your soul reaches forth 
for something more.”’ 

At that moment, Horace Larned passed along the 
footpath which lay near them. He had been to re- 
ceive some instruction in Latin from the pastor of 
the village church, and was taking the nearest way 
home. Richard Clifton watched him closely as he 
passed, then fixed his eyes upon the ground and 
seemed buried in thought. 

‘That youth, you say, is the son of Margaret 
Hyde ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts he a worthy young man?” 
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* He is.” 

Several other questions were asked respecting 
him; but Henry’s brief replies showed his desire to 
say as little about him as possible. 

“Well,” said Richard, rising from his seat and 
skipping a stone along the surface of the water, as 
he was wont to do when a boy, “I have some little 
preparation to make for my journey.” 

‘¢ We shall soon have to make preparation for our 
last journey. Would that my dear brother could be 
induced to act as wisely in regard to spiritual as to 
temporal things !”’ 

To this remark Richard made no reply. 
walked homewards in silence. 

‘Susan, dear,’’ said the merchant, as he ap- 


They 


proached the house and found her standing in the 
door, ‘must I go home alone ?”’ 

There was a pathos in his tones which went to 
her heart. She threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him, while her eyes overflowed with 
tears. His own eyes were not unmoistened as he 
returned her embrace. 

‘‘T have no one to love me,”’ 


‘‘T love you, and ever shall. 


said he. 

Do come and live 
with us,” said she. 

‘* You must not fail to visit us next winter. Your 
father and mother will come with you.”? This was 
spoken in his usual calm, polished manner. 

‘* Most gladly,” was Susan’s reply from her full 
heart. 

The evening passed héavily. 
tressed for his brother, and that brother felt an un- 
easiness, a sense of want, far stronger than he was 
It produced a feeling nearly allied to 

At an early hour he retired to his 


Henry was dis- 


wont to feel. 
the heartache. 
chamber. 

He had no inclination for sleep. 
bed and thought of his early days. 
soon clustered around one object. 

Before he left the quiet country for the dusty 
walks of mammon, there was one who occupied a 
large place in his thoughts. There was a pure, gen- 
tle, warm-hearted girl, whose image was blended 
with ail his dreams of the future, whose eye sparkled 
when his praise was spoken, and who wept when 
No word of pro- 


He lay on his 
His thoughts 


told of his departure for the city. 
mise was spoken to her ear; but in his soul he had 
promised that he would return and share with her 
the wealth which was to reward his enterprise and 
toil. But when the world opened before him, and 
mammon claimed all his energies, the image of the 
Mar- 
riage must be deferred till he had obtained a stand- 
Then 
with the daughter of one of the merchant princes 


gentle girl gradually faded from his heart 


ing upon ’Change. he connected himself 


of the city. Years rolled on, and almost the very 
name of the object of his early love was forgotten. 

But now his memory seemed to receive a singu- 
The form of that gentle girl seemed 
His walks with her were vividly 


lar refreshing. 
to be by his side. 
The music of her voice seemed to 
For hours did memory fasten 


remembered. 
be falling on his ear. 
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his attention to this object. Ata late hour of the 
night he fellasleep. In his dreams he was young 
again, an inhabitant of his native village, and the 
accepted lover of Margaret Hyde. 

The next morning he returned to the city, and his 


thoughts resumed their usual channels. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘«‘ My dear child, I am afraid you will ruin your 


eyes,”’ said an anxious mother to her son, who lay 
on the kitchen floor with his book held so as to re- 
ceive the light of a blazing pine knot. Beside him 
was a basket partly filled with the material for light, 
and the only pause that took place in his studies 
was that occasioned by the necessity of replenishing 
the fire. ‘Would it not be better to wait for day- 
light ?”’ continued the anxious mother. 

‘Please, mother, do not disturb me,”’ said the 
young man, in a most respectful tone, “I wish to 
get out this passage. To-morrow I must work for 
Mr. Hays.”’ 

The widow plied her knitting in silence, whi'e, 
unobserved by him, she watched the expressive 
countenance of her son as it revealed the workings 
of his mind. Now the knit brow and motionless 
muscles showed that he was grappling with some 
difficulty, and now the smile that just moved his 
lips spoke of the difficulty overcome. The mother 
breathed with ease or difficulty, according to th 
expression which rested on the features of her son 
Ten and eleven were told by the rude clock, and 
as the hands were moving steadily towards twelve 
and no sign of weariness wasgiven by the student— 

«My son, remember you have a hard day’s work 
to do to-morrow.”’ 

The son started and said, as he looked up— 

‘IT thought you were in bed.’”” Throwing the 
last pine-knot on the fire, he added, ‘ [ shall soon 
be through.”’ 

‘My son, you must stop. You cannot endure 
everything. If I were to lose you, what would 
there be left for me to live for ?”’ 

The sad tone in which these words were spoken 
caused the youth to close his book, and to extin- 
guish the knot which he had just kindled. Aznid 
the darkness faintly relieved by the glimmer of a 
few coals, the widow and her son bowed in prayer 
before Him to whom the darkness is as the light, 
and then groped their way to their respective apart- 
ments. 

Before the sun had risen, they were seated at 


looked 


their fruga! breakfast. The son pale and 


careworn. 
“ My dear 
ness, which can be used only by a widowed mo- 


’ said the mother, in a tone of tender. 


ther towards her only son, ‘‘I am distressed about 


you.” 
‘Tam very sorry, mother.” 


“] know it would be very painful for you ve 
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cease from your studies; but is it not best that you 


should do so for the present ?”’ 

“I think not, so long as my health is firm. I 
cannot work if I do not study. I cannot live with- 
out studying as much, at least, as I do now. 


Next winter you 
’ 


” 


‘Can you not live in hope? 
may be able to give all your time to study.’ 
‘‘ Winter is some months distant, and I am not 
certain that | shall have my time at my command 


then. My mind will prey upon itself if I do not 
give it food. I must study. I cannot live without 
2 


« T am afraid there is some want of submission in 
this almost desperate determination to study at all 
hazards.”’ 

‘‘Do not say so, mother. 
of what Mr. Maxwell said.” 

It may, perhaps, be well to interrupt the conver- 
sation here to explain the allusion made by the son. 
Mr. Maxwell was a former minister of the parish. 


Remember the effect 


He was a man of moderate intellect, calm, not to 
He had been carried 
smoothly through every stage in his education, and 
sympathize with the 
ardent, unquenchable desire for knowledge which 
‘illed the bosom of the young man who went to him 
He thought him possessed by a vault- 


say cold, in his temperament. 


hence was not qualified to 


for counsel. 
ing ambition, which needed to be discouraged and 
repressed. He accordingly enumerated, and per- 
haps magnified the difficulties which lay in the way 


of his progress. ‘1 came,” said the young man, 
‘in the hope that you could point out some way by 
which the difficulties I have already met with could 
be surmounted or removed. There is no need that 
they be increased.”’ 

After some further conversation, the pastor re- 
marked that, if the manifest indications of Provi- 
denee were against his getting an education, he had 
The young man left 
He had not received the 


treatment he expected from one whose calling re- 


nothing to do but to submit. 
him in disgust and anger. 


quired him to look afier the interests of the young, 
and especially to foster their desire for improve- 
ment. The effect upon his mind was exceedingly 
unhappy. A feeling approximating to hatred sprang 
He was half 
tempted to burn his books and plunge into dissipa- 


But the mild, holy influence of his 


up in his heart towards the pastor. 


tion and crime. 
mother restrained him. Happily, a new pastor soon 
took the place of Mr. Maxwell. He heard of the 
young man’s desire for knowledge, and sought him 
out, and offered him such encouragement and 
assistance as were within his power. 

We will now resume the conversation broken off 
above. 

‘“« Mother, did Mr. Clifton go yesterday ?”’ 

‘‘ He was in the stage when it passed.” 

‘« Was he alone ?” 

He was.” 

The countenances both of the mother and son 

were discomposed, either by these questions and 


answers or the thoughts that filled their minds dur- 
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ing the silence which followed. Mrs. Larned’s 
thoughts reverted to the time when, as Margaret 
Hyde, she walked by the side of the handsome 
Richard Clifton, and Horace dwelt with more 
complacency than calmness on the fact that Susan 
Clifton had not accompanied her uncle to the city. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘ Tuere’s a letter in the post-office for your mo- 
ther,’’ said Susan Clifton to Horace Larned, as he 
called at the door for some object necessary in it- 
self, or made to appear so. Without some such 
object, he never approached Mr. Clifion’s dwelling. 

««Tt is a new thing for her to receive a letter,”’ 
said Horace, blushing as the fact came to mind that 
he had not wherewith to pay the postage. Susan, 
suspecting the cause of his evident embarrassment, 
added— 

‘Father says it is from New York, postage 
paid.” 

‘«T am not aware that she has any acquaintances 
in New York,’ said Horace, still standing at the 
door, though Susan had twice invited him to enter, 
and was meditating upon the propriety of doing so 
again. 

‘« Come in and sit down,”’ said Mr. Clifton, “ and 
tell me how you are getting along in your studies.” 

*“T am not getting along at all,’’ said Horace, 
complying with the invitation. ‘The Hebrews 
found it difficult to make brick without straw, and 
I find it difficult to study without time.”’ 

His answer was not altogether a correct one ; for, 
by means of an occasional hour of daylight, and 
time stolen from sleep, he had made nearly as much 
progress as the majority of students having the 
command of all their time. 

‘*T am afraid,’’ continued Mr. Clifton, ‘that you 
will destroy your health by too intense application. 
If’’—Susan, having an instinctive perception that 
her father was about to say something to Horace 
which it would give him pain to hear in her pre- 
sence, hastily withdrew—“if you will lay aside 
your books till fall, 1 will lend you money to enabie 
you to pursue your studies at some good academy.”’ 

“You are very kind, and I will consider your 
offer.”’ 

He rose and took his leave, without waiting for 
Susan’s return, a fact that she did not allow to 
escape unnoticed. 

“It was very kind in him to make the offer,” 
said Horace to himself, as he walked with hasty 
steps towards the post-office; ‘ but it must not be. 
It must never be said that I was educated by her 
father’s bounty.” 

He received the letter and hastened to his mother. 
«« Mother, do you know any one in New York?’ 
**T know Mr. Clifton.”’ 

‘«« But he don’t know you. Is there any one there 
who knows you ?” 
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‘s Yes.” 

Horace could not account for the embarrassment 
which his inquiries had evidently occasioned. 

‘‘ Here is a letter for you, mother.” 

‘: A letter for me !” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She took it and examined the exterior, but did 
proceed to open it. 

‘“‘ If you please, mother,” said he, with his sweet- 
est smile, ‘‘ Ishould hike to know whom it is from.” 

Mrs. Larned arose and went to her private room, 
and, ere long, she returned with a calm expression 
of countenance, though it was plain she had been 
weeping. 

“The letter, my son, is from Mr. Richard Clif- 
ton.” 

‘‘From Mr. Richard Clifton! 
did he ever know you ?” 

‘You forget that we were born in the same 
village, and are not far from the same age.”’ 

‘‘I never heard you speak of him.” 

Horace paused that his mother might communi- 
cate the contents of the letter. She intended to do 
so, after having given him some account of her 
early acquairtance with Richard Clifton; but she 


When and where 


found herself unable to do so. 

“You may take the letter,’’ said she, “‘ and read 
it yourself.” 

He was about to read it in her presence. 

‘‘T prefer that you should go to your room and 
read it there, and reflect on the proposition it con- 
tains.” j 

He went to his room and read as follows :— 


‘Mrs. Larnep: When on a recent visit to my 
brother, [ saw a young man who, I was told, was 
I am in- 
formed that he is a promising young man, and de- 
As an old friend of his mother, 
Inclosed is my check for 
He may draw upon me quar- 
terly for that amount till his education is completed. 

‘« Respectfully yours, 
“ Ricnarp Ciirton.” 


the son of my old triend, Margaret Hyde. 


sires an education. 
I should like to aid him. 
one hundred dollars. 


Horace soon returned to his mother. 
“The offer is a generous one, and I am obliged 
to him; but I cannot surrender my sense of inde- 


pendence, let what will come. You will return the 


money, with my thanks for his kind intentions ” 

‘“‘[ heartily approve your decision,’’ said his mo- 
ther; “and yet I dv not see how you can get an 
education by your own exertions. Perhaps it may 
not be right to refuse the means thus proffered.” 

‘‘ At any rate, itis decided. But what is there in 
this letter to disturb you somuch? There is some- 
thing about it which 1 do not understand.” 

‘« Mr. Clifton and myself were intimate friends 
when we were young.” 

‘Did he violate an engagement with you?” said 
Horace, with a flashing eye. 


‘No formal engagement existed between us; 
15* 
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though it was generally thought there did. We 
were intimate till the world got possession of his 
heart. I have not spoken with him for many a 
long year.” 

*¢ And he would atone for the wrong done to the 
mother by pecuniary bounty to the son! It is well 
he did not offer it when he was here. You will let 
me answer the letter ?”’ 

“Calmly, my son. 
reply. I will, in your name, simply decline his 
offer. If, as I believe, his better feelings prompted 
the letter, let them not meet with a rebuff.”’ 

Horace was accustomed to defer to the better 


The letter requires a civil 


judgment of his mother. He resumed his labor, 
cherishing a stronger determination to force his way 
through every obstacle to intellectual distinction. 
What was it which gave a daily increasing vigor to 
that determination? He had, it is true, an innate 
thirst for knowledge whose intensity was equal to 
that attained by passion in other minds ; but to this 
was added another impulse. He was confident that 
he was not indifferent to Susan Clifton; he must 
have a reputation that would enable him to stand 
on a level with the proudest of her name, before he 


would ask her to exchange that name for his. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“Ir 1s a long time since you have been to see 
us,”’ said Susan Clifton to Horace Larned, as they 
accidentally met in the outskirts of the village, about 
two weeks after the occurrence of the incidents 
above recorded. 

Horace was about to say that he had been very 
busy; but that, he was conscious, would not be 
stating the true reason of the absence noticed. To 
her he would utter words of the utmost verity. He 
therefore made no verbal reply to her remark, 
though his working countenance told of thoughts 
and feelings which she could not read. 

‘* You have not been ill ?” said she, in a tone of 
interest, which, despite his utmost effurts, brought 
the tear to his eye 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I have not been ill; but—I 
have been low spirited.”’ 

‘And you would not let your friends see you, 
lest they should cheer you up, or, at least, sympa- 
thize with you?” 

««[ did not know that there were any who would 
sympathize with me.” 

‘Horace Larned! do you say what you fee 

“‘No, Miss Clifton, I do not ; but—I am poor.”’ 

‘‘ What does possess you, Horace ?” 

“An intense ambition, and—an intense love for 


129 


; 


you.’ 

Horace felt her lean more heavily upon his arm, 
which she had taken when they met, as his voice 
changed from the fierce tone in which the first part 
of the above sentence was uttered to the whisper 


with which it was closed. Indeed, he found it ne 
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cessary to afford her efficient support while they 
turned from the highway into a grove which bor- 
dered it. A rock underneath a wide-spreading 
beech formed a convenient seat. Susan leaned her 
head upon his shoulder, but spoke not. 

“Have I offended you by speaking thus?” said 
he, in a voice almost inarticulate from emotion. 

A whispered “no” was her reply, while she 
dropped her head still lower on his bosom. Intense 
as were the feelings of his heart, and assured as he 
thus was of her sympathy with those feelings, he 
dared not touch the cheek so near his own. He 
had been surprised into a declaration of his love. 
He felt as if he had taken an undue advantage of 
one who had long been dearer to him than life. He 
leaned his head upon his hand and wept. 

“T am sorry | spoke as I did,” said he, in the 
manner of one thinking aloud. 

‘* [f you wish to take back your words,” said she, 
raising herself from his bosom and removing his 
arm from her, “do so.”” She had no sooner uttered 
these words than she burst into tears. 

“No! no!” said he, passionately, drawing her 
somewhat resisting to his bosom. “ Never did I 
utter truer words, except that they do not half ex- 
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ing upon you of late, and allow me to sympathize 
with you in all things.”’ 

«What will your father say to what I have 
done ?”’ 

‘T believe he has suspected you for some time 
of harboring designs against the peace of his daugh- 
ter.”’ Seeing that her sportive manner did not 
chord with the deep earnestness of his feeling, she 
added, in a graver tone, “‘ My father will object to 
nothing which he believes will be for the happiness 
of his child.” 

«* And what will your rich uncle say ?” 

« Nothing but what is kind. Your mother had a 
letter from him ?” 

‘« He offers to assist me in my education.” 

“ Just like him. I am very glad.” 

*«T declined his assistance.” 

‘‘Declined it! Wherefore, I pray ?”’ 

‘Because [ was not born to eat the bread of de- 
pendence.” 

‘« You are too proud to live.” 

“I am too proud to beg,” smiling for the first 
time since their interview began. 

“Would you let me assist you, if I had the 
means ?”’ 








press what I have long felt for you.” ; To that voice, so tender and earnest, he could 
Again she rested upon his bosom. $ not abruptly utter the negative which rose to his 
‘« I did not mean to speak those words while poor ‘ lips. It was uttered, however ; and an expression 
and unknown. I did hope that the day might come $ of pain passed over her countenance. 
when the distance between us might be not so { ‘You have no right,” said she, with solemn en- 
great.” ergy, “to destroy yourself. My life is bound up ia 
** And how did you know,”’ said she, raising her- yours.” 
self and looking him in the face, while a smile A passionate pressure of her to his breast was 
sweeter than he had ever seen before rested upon ; the only reply he could make. 
her lips, ‘that I, like a good and patient girl, would “Let us return home,” said she; “they may 
wait for you to perform your exploits ?”’ think I am lost. We will consider this and other 
‘‘T thought nothing about it. I was absorbed by matters when we are more calm.” 
the one idea of making myself worthy of you.” Their walk home was, for the most part, a silent 
“ Well, now that you have spoken, and we un- one. Not a few who observed them on the way, 
derstand each other, you may lay aside somewhat however, drew correct inferences as to the relation 
of that distance and reserve which has been grow- they now sustained to each other. 
(To be continued.) 
SABBATH YRICS. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
THE CHURCH IN ASHES.—A PARAPHRASE.—Isatan LxIv. 





Aas! our beautiful and Holy House, 
Wherein our fathers met of old for praise, 
Is with consuming fire burnt up, and all 
Our pleasant things are perished in the blaze: 
Our Holy City is a wilderness, 
And desolation darkens still our eyes; 
Father, we know that we have sinned, but bless, 
With mercy, where thy justice might despise. 


Suffer that we this ruin may repair, 

Rebuild the home our fathers raised for thee ; 
Renew the covenant that bids thee spare, 

Nor scatter wide the flock that would not flee: 


¢ 









True, we have wandered from thy Shepherd’s fold, 
Have hearkened not his call; but, still astray, 
Have turned deaf ear, with hearts too quickly cold, 

And merit not the mercies that we pray. 


Yet spare us, Father, and the Holy House, 

That still we loved to seek on sacred days, 
Restore and hallow, that we may not fear 

Again the terrors of the midnight blaze ; 
Make peaceful still the walks we trod of yore, 

Make green once more the trees that felt tny scaitl 
That, seeing how gracious art thou to restore, 

Our gratitude may help our feeble faith. 




















KINNEHO: A LEGEND 
BY E. 
VISIT TO MOOSEHEAD—LINES TO THE LAKE—OUR 
CAIRN BUILT. 


In the interior of the State of Maine is a large 
lake, which, from its supposed resemblance in shape 
to the head of a moose, has received that appella- 
tion. Moosehead Lake, at the time we made a pil- 
grimage thereto, some few years since, was in the 
midst of an entire wilderness, the merge covered 
with a dense forest, and the broad, beautiful waters 
alive with innumerable wild fowl. We remember 
the moon was large, and the atmosphere at midnight 
had that clear deepening blue, away into the lessen- 
ing stars, that always fills the soul with a sense of 
the Infinite. 

How lovely seemed this bowl of crystal beauty 
amid the hills! how solemn the shadow of those 
ancient trees, tall, motionless, and stretching away 
into the unknown desert! We listened to the lonely 
cry of the loon and the solitary call of the moose, 
the voices of huge unsocial denizens of this remote 
and soul-stirring region, till the heart throbbed wild- 
ly at its oppressive grandeur. 

In front was the bald head of Kinneho, a high 
bluff rising from the centre of the lake: far to the 
left appeared what is quaintly called Squaw Mount- 
ains; fifty miles to the right, Katahdu stands be- 
neath his canopy of clouds alone and regal. Islands 
of rare beauty, inlets bordered with white sand, 
‘‘ like fringe upon a petticoat,’’ rested in the moon- 
light, and beckoned the fancy away to delicious 
dreams of wild devoted love and a lodge in the 
wilderness. At our feet lay a Newfoundland dog, 
whose eyes wandered over the lake with such a 
look of superhuman intelligence and content, that we 
were sure he shared not our enthusiasm, but had an 
enthusiasm of his own: not dog enthusiasin for 
wild goose or duck; but the scene suggested the 
fairest dreams of poetry and romance to his heart— 
the doctrines of Pythagoras assumed a new truth— 
we were sure some faithful and devoted soul was 
struggling up to its best form in the shape of that 
dog; hereafier he would emerge as a lover worthy 
of a Sappho or a Heloise. Alas ! that we shall have 
passed on to another sphere before that day shall 
arrive! 

We visited the top of Kinneho, the first white wo- 
man (Heaven save the mark) that ever touched the 


summit. Reader, your pardon; we have a mind to 
tell a fact in connection with this journey. The 
chances for fame are precarious, you know. Wo- 


men who write now are not a few slatternly, odd, 
withered-looking bugbears; they make a little array 
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of nice, dashing, elegant feminines, who are capable 
of anything that arrests their attention; from the 
darning of a pair of hose to the writing of an ode, 
the tending of the baby, compounding of a pudding, 
writing an epic, or breaking a heart, each and all 
they do with perfect facility, address, and comfort, 
both to themselves and others. Each lady writer 
understands the power of her sister author, and so 
far from disparaging her or it, and being eaten up 
with envy, as the uninitiated suppose, she is joyous 
aud appreciating, and foresees great good to her 
kind from the accumulating power of womanmind ; 
but she does see that the chances for her own selfish 
individual distinction are lessened by the numbers 
in the field, and she begins to repeat— 


*¢ Just what you hear you have, and what’s unknown 
The same—if Tully’s, or your own.”’ 


Well, we confess our exordium is something long ; 
but we shall come to our story, our little trumpet- 
peal of our own corner of fame, in the process of 
time. What was a wilderness five years agone is 
now a thrifty hamlet. A steamer plies upon Moose- 
head; an hotel, radiant in white and green, exults 
over Kinneho. Poets, artists, millwrights and 
schoolmasters have made the desert to blossom 
‘‘ like the rose’”—oh no! like a vigorous and ex- 
panding cabbage— its lonely romance is over. 
Thrift and enterprise rejoice the spirit cf the world- 
ling, and even we rejoice; although the coverts of 
Pan are desecrated, genial hearthstones and house- 
hold voices bring gladness wherever they appear ; 
but not the less do we roll the sweet morsel of con- 
tent under our tongue, inasmuch as Moosehead was 
ours in her primal loveliness, wild, heroic, and 
most beautiful ; queen-like did she sit amid the hills, 
unsung and unvisited, and then we ventured a stop 
in her praise— 


TO MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 


Lake of the beautiful! selemn and still, 
How art thou sleeping by mountain and rill ! 
Welcome to thee, 
Primal and free! 
Rarely a footstep thy silence hath broken, 
Poet-lip never thy beauty hath spoken ; 
Screened in the wilderness lonely and far, 
As we see in the north sky one only star. 


Lake of the cold clime, buried in wild-wood, 
Ages of solitude over thee brood ; 
The plunge of the bird 
In the distance is heard ; 
Softly away and away dies the sound, 
Lost in the glens that encircle thee round: 
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Tnou art a creature delighting to reign 
Where the light-footed snow wakes no echo again. 


Laxe of the dark pine! imp of the north land! 
Calmly in winter thou foldest thy white hand: 
The Frost -spirit here, 
With glittering spear, 
Sits at thy feet with his pale bannered host ; 
Lover of thine long he clings to his post. 
Sound the loud blast of his bugle by night, 
The breast of the ‘‘ Thaw King”? to fill with affright. 


Lake of the mountain home! baring his brow, 
Up from his flinty bed springs Kinneho; 

Lo! antlered and tall, 

*Gainst the heaven’s blue wall, 
Capping the bold cliff, the stately moose stands, 
Snuffing the wind that from ice-covered lands 
Tells where the moss and the fir-tree are growing— 
Tells where the stream from the iceberg is flowing. 


Lake of the eyrie! befitting thy pride, 
Springs the bald eagle the tempest to ride: 
White-headed storm bird, 
Wild is thy scream heard, 
Waking the desolate rocks at thy call, 
Pelts the gray rain and the snow javelins fall, 
Nor tarne thy strong wing aside from its flight, 
The tumult is gladness to thee and delight. 


Lake of the wilderness, joy of the heart, 
Chainless and curbless, how graceful thou art! 
Cup of the hills, 
Millions of rills 
Bring unto thee, from forest and mountain, 
Tribates of crystal from cavern-hid fountain ; 
Rejoiced at thy beauty, as all things delight, 
When a gleam of the beautiful gladdens the sight. 


We say nothing of the poetry—Heaven forefend 
that we should sit in judgment upon our own off- 
spring. We are are no Brutus: we have ever con- 
idered the virtue of the old Roman as questionable. 
We record the lines only as an existing fact, prepa- 
ratory to another fact which we desire to set forth 
with becoming modesty. It became known that we 
had worshiped at Kinneho, had sung the praises of 
Moosehead, and a monument was raised by our 
guide to commemorate the event. The monument 
was raised in honor of ourself. Gentle reader, do 
not smile; do not look in scorn upon our notation. 
In the hereafter, there may be none to raise a monu- 
In 


that wild, solitary region our pillar of stones is set 
up, and men who know little of us, except that we 


nent to our ashes; be it so, our cairn is built. 


once stood upon that spot, keep the incident alive. 
Others have followed us, other heaps of stones are 
piled upon the mountain ; but the stout lumbermen 
ire tenacious of our glory, and they gather together 
and keep our column the tallest, and point it out as 
something in which they fee! an interest. We are 
content. This simple proof of remembrance amid 
the hills of our own State has touched our heart 
most nearly, and we are willing to leave to others 
the marble monument and noisy plaudit, while our 
cairn is built upon Kinnebo. 
And now we will to our story. 
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KINNEHO. 


MAQUASO DEVOTED TO HER CHILD—FLIES FROM HIS 
CRUELTY — ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN PIPE — DISAP- 
PEARANCE OF KINNEHO. 


Squaw Mountain, of which we have before 
spoken, rises at the distance of perhaps five miles 
from Kinneho. The Indian appellation is lost, and 
the name it now bears, uncouth as it sounds, was 
given it by the whites in the first settlement of the 
country. When the story is known which gave 
rise to the name, we trust Squaw Mountain will 
sound neither uncouth nor unlovely. 

At the time that Raleigh Gilbert, half brother to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, made a settlement at the mouth 
of Kennebec River, in 1606, that region was inha- 
bited by a powerful tribe of Indians called the Nor- 
ridgewocks, a tribe second perhaps only to the 
Mohawks of New York. They were enterprising, 
hardy, and courageous in a remarkable degree, and 
had long held all the other clans, from the St. Croix 
to the Narragansets (the last only being able to defy 
them), in complete subjection. Their villages were 
scattered along the whole course of the river, from 
its mouth even to the upper sources, and along its 
many tributaries. In the hunting seasons, the shores 
of Moosehead, and the many lakes contiguous, 
afforded abundance of game, and gratified that love 
for the wild and mysterious which always forms an 
ingredient in the savage mind. Indeed, to this day, 
when the encroachments of the whites have done so 
much to change the character of the Indian, he still 
seeks his game in these ancient hunting-grounds, 
and may often be encountered in some lonely gleu 
intent upon a luckless moose, or spearing salmon in 
the midst of rapids. Travelers delight in their es- 
cort; and at night, when the camp fires are lighted 
and the hemlock boughs spread for the night, when 
the pipe goes round and the wildwood feast is over, 
the Indian loses his taciturnity and repeats with 
pride, not unmingled with sadness, the stories of his 
people. He never pronounces the name Katahdu, 
which has a mysterious and forbidden import ; the 
mountain itself being supposed the habitation of the 
great Spirit of Evil, who there dwells amid its lone- 
ly caverns enveloped in an eternal canopy of clouds, 
for the top of Katabdu is rarely disincumbered of 
these. It was on an occasion such as we have de- 
scribed that we gathered the legend we are about to 
relate. 

Though the season was August, a sharp northerly 
wind was biting cold, and made the camp fire not 
only cheery, but absolutely essential to comfort. 
This fire was built of an immense pile of logs placed 
transversely across two, which had heen so laid 
down as to supply the place of andirons. Our 
oiled tent was pretty and picturesque, and when 
the pale was ornamented with our pistols, caps, 
gloves, and the numerous paraphernalia of a gipsy- 


ing party, who went from pure woodland enthusiasm 


into the desert, it will at once be perceived that not 





EINNEHO: 


we 





a touch of cockneyism existed amongst us, but all 
was true, earnest, and picturesque, not only in the 
members, but the appendages of each. 

The light glowed warmly upon the faces of our 
group: Morman examined the lock of his rifle, and 
then placed it within the shelter of the tent; Nan- 
nie reclined upon one elbow with an attitude worthy 
of a gipsy queen ; the rest were cosily dispersed in 
various positions, while we, dreading repose, lest 
thought should become too painful for endurance, 
had lingered without watching the sparks as they 
ascended amid the trees, the blaze of the fire casting 
The stars were 
clear and tranquil, the scene so lovely, so remote 
and solitary ; we, a handful of human beings, away 
from our fellows, and impelled hither neither by the 
hope of fame nor desire of gain, but simply because 
An in- 


a white light upon the huge trunks. 


our hearts yearned for the primal in nature. 
tense loneliness, such as we sometimes feel in a 
crowd, caused me to sigh heavily. Our Indian 
guide took the pipe from his mouth, and, for the 
first time, I saw he was near me, his bright eye, 
with its half-closed lid, fixed upon my face. 

‘The white woman has an Indian soul,’’ he 
murmured; “she can close her face over her 
heart.” 

So, then, the best touch of refinement to the civil- 
ized and the savage are the same—convealment. 
Not the callous hardihood of the vulgar or depraved, 
but the Spartan, gathering his robe over his pangs 
and looking tranquilly abroad. 

I pointed to Katahdu, behind which the slender 
thread of the moon was just sinking— 

‘“ Tell me of that mysterious pile,” I said. 

The Indian shook his head. He had now re- 
sumed his pipe, and the voice of Nannie from the 
tent admonished me that the air was chill, and our 
walk had been long and painful. Gathering my feet 
beneath me, I now sat watching the faces of those 
about me. Our Indian had settled himself near, and 
I could catch an occasional glance of his eye drawn 
to my face, as if impelled by an unwonted sympathy. 

“We are in the pathway of Kinneho, when he 
used to visit yonder,” he at length said, pointing in 
the direction of Katahdu. 

He saw we were all eager for the story, and he 
went on; but 1 must give it in my own words. 

The whole way from Moosehead Lake to the 
base of Katahdu is threaded by a chain of lakes, 
through which the Indian paddles his canoe, and at 
the several portages shoulders his light burden till a 
tramp of a mile, it may be less or more, enables 
him to launch it once more upon one of these lovely 
It will be seen that the great pro- 
montory which rises out of the centre of Moose- 


sheets of water. 


head takes its name from the principal personage 
of our stery. 

More than two hundred years ago, an old chief, 
who had taken a young wife late in life, became the 
father of a very beautiful girl, of rare wisdom, like- 
wise, whom he called Maquaso, or the robin, be- 
cause her cheek showed the red through the olive 
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hue, like the feathers upon the breast of this bird, 
Now this chief, besides being old, was nearly blind. 
It was believed his young wife had rubbed his eyes 
while he slept with the leaves of the poisonous hem- 
lock, in revenge for some wrong she bad suffered. 
Re that as it may, Maquaso, as she came to woman- 
hood, was known to esteem her mother but lightly, 
while her whole soul seemed devoted to the com- 
fort of her infirm parent. 

It could not be otherwise but the graces of Ma- 
quaso would win the admiration of her people, and 
we find skins and venison, trophies of the chase and 
river, were often laid at the door of the wigwam as 
testimonies of love; but the presents of Muckae 
(black heart) far outshone al! others. Moreover, 
whenever the morning showed a heap at the lodge 
of the old chief, bearing the totem or mark of the 
young donor, Muckaé spurned it aside with his foot 
and placed his own offering within the entrance, in 
a manner that showed it must not be rejected. Ma- 
quaso shuddered as she saw this; for Muckaé was 
a bad man, whom the tribe feared; but he was at 
the head, and no one dared resist him. 

When, at length, Muckaé asked her of her father, 
she made no resistance, but became his wife. 
Shortly after this event, her father died, and Ma- 
quaso, out of dread of her husband, dissembled her 
grief for him just as she did her aversion to Muckaé. 
But, as moons wore on, she grew more stately in 
manner, and more firm and violent in speech, till 
the bad chief in time grew half fearful in his turn. 
She was diligent, patient, and thrifty; his wigwam 
the best provided amongst the tribe ; but Muckaé 
was morose and cruel of heart, and never a smile 
beamed from his face. Maquaso spread the skins 
and cooked this venison, but she was silent; and 
when the women of the tribe assembled at their 
feasts of the hunt and ripening corn, she was not 
among them. 

At length, she became the mother of a boy, whom 
she called Kinneho. Now her whole nature was 
roused into action. She bathed his limbs, she 
trained him to courage, to hardihood, and virtue. 
She taught him to bend the bow, for she had often 
brought down game for her infirm father. With 
her own hand she prepared him for the chase or 
the battle-field, and was never happy away from his 
Kinneho was, in truth, so beautiful, that he 
Stately in height and 


side. 
seemed worthy of her care. 
swift of foot, with his mother’s clear and vigorous 
intellect, he soon became first in the war party, as 
he had always been first in the chase. At the coun- 
cil fire, too, Maquaso, seated with the women, saw 
with delight that old men listened to his voice with 
deference, and often followed his suggestions. 

She was still beautiful ; for, rejecting the servile 
life that uncultured woman submits to, she had 
dwelt in the midst of her own great thoughts while 
her hands labored in the wigwam, therefore care 
and age had found no place upon which to leave 
their traces. Her husband had long since given 
himself up to a morose and solitary life, under pre- 
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tence of having become a great medicine-man, leav- 
ing the whole care of providing for the boy to his 
mother. 

Now whether there is that in human nature that 
makes it ungrateful to tenderness, regardless of 
what is lavishly bestowed, and covetous of that 
which is denied it, or whether there is a depth be- 
yond human requital, we will not take upon our- 
selves to determine ; it may be that moral qualities 
are transmissible to a greater degree than we com- 
prehend. Whatever might be the cause, Maquaso 
was stung to the soul to find, as years grew upon 
the boy, he was morose, cruel, and sullen of heart 
as his father had been, rewarding her tenderness 
with scorn or indifference. She was far too wise 
and too proud to complain at this; but the women, 
who are always observant of each other, became 
aware of the fact, and it was much talked about 
amongst the people. At length, one morning beside 
the stones of the council fire was found a pair of 
worn moccasons, a decayed robe, and a braid of 
hair, which were known to have belonged to Ma- 
quaso. 

These tokens were designed to indicate that the 
owner was dead to the tribe; and when it was 
found that Maquaso had disappeared, terrible 
thoughts grew upon the minds of the people. It 
was in vain that Kinneho joined in the search, and 
declared he was ignorant of her fate; his former 
bad repute fixed suspicion upon him, and a council 
was held, before which he was cited to appear. 
Prior to this, the young men had refused to join him 
in the hunt, and he was forbidden to sit amongst 
the chiefs who deliberated upon a war path about to 
be taken against a party of their enemigs who had 
encamped upon the river Androscoggin. 

When Kinneho appeared before the council, the 
chiefs, one and all, arose and turned their backs 
upon him. The oldest man ap- 
proached him, and taking the war-club from his 
hand tossed it into the midst of the flames, then 
Kinneho ut- 


amongst them 


seizing his bow, he broke it asunder. 
tered a cry of rage and defiance, and plunged into 
the forest. 

The chiefs now started on their war-path; but 
they missed the courage and zeal of Kinneho. The 
way was long ana toilsome, their enemies fierce. 
As they approached the vicinity, the scouts came 
m, declaring the numbers of their foe to be many as 
leaves of the trees, for they counted as many as a 
dozen smokes. Cautiously did the party come on, 
watching each the planting of his foot, lest the 
crackling of a twig or the stirring of a branch should 
betray their proximity. As they neared, a single 
voice arose, clear and strong, singing the chant that 
They uttered the yell of the 
There 


betokens victory. 
savage and sprang forward upon the foe. 
was a dead silence, and every man stood in the 
giare of the flame arrested and silent. 

The ground was strewn with the dead, and the 
reeking blood bubbled amid the ashes. Standing 
ubove the field of carnage was Kinneho, stringing 


; 
; 
; 
; 
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the scalps to his girdle. He had kindled fires around 
the foe, which deceived and bewildered them, and 
then rushing upon them while they slept, had made 
them his prey. The young warriors set up a shout 
of approval, but Kinneho stalked forth in silence, 
leaving them to the feast of the dead. 

At length, he fixed his lodge upon the top of the 
mountain in the centre of Moosehead Lake, which 
still bears his name. Here the tribe, in their hunts, 
saw all night the light against the sky, and a long 
streak of red across the water; but no one dared to 
approach him. If by chance a party met him in the 
furest, they fled before him; for he was known to 
be implacable in his rage, and the wildest stories 
were told of his single-handed valor. 

Soon after Kinneho had established himself upon 
Moosehead, he observed a faint gleam of fire upon 
At first, he 
thought this might be a tree blasted by lightning 
slowly consuming itself; but as night afier night 


what is now called Squaw Mountain. 


presented the same appearance, he resolved to learn 
the mystery. Perhaps he hoped to surprise a party 
of his people. He crossed the lake in his canoe, 
and drawing it up under the bank, followed the di- 
rection in which he had seen the light. He ascend- 
ed the mountain with covert step; as he neared the 
top, he saw beside a small spring that bubbled from 
the rocks a rude lodge. As he stood gazing upon 
the scene, a woman came from the door bearing a 
birehen bowl, which she filled at the fountain. It 
was the once beautiful Maquaso, bent, emaciated, 
and her hair bleached to the color of the hoar frost. 
Kinneho rushed forward and clasped her in his arms. 
She looked in his face; but her eyes were wild and 
streaming with tears. Kinnehosmoothed the white 
hair from her brow and strove to comfort her; but 
she seemed not to know him, only weeping and 
wringing her hands. He brought down a partridge 
with his bow and spread it upon the coals, in the 
hope it might restore her; but she only wept the 
more, with her eyes fixed piteously upon his face. 
At length they closed slowly—Maquaso was dead. 

Kinneho made her grave beside the fountain, and 
came piously day by day with fruits and venison to 
comfort her in the long journey to the spirit-land. 
It was to the tears of Maquaso that we owe one of 
the mast beautiful of our August plents. Wher- 
ever these fell, the Indian pipe appeared, white and 
The Great Spirit 


caused this to spring up as a memorial of her grief. 


pure, like congealed sorrow. 


Kinneho lived more than a hundred suns in this 
desolate spot. His people tried to conciliate him ; 
but he would .never return to their favor. 
year, when the Gat-gwah-da-ah, or Watchers, as the 
Indians beautifully term the Pleiades, hung at even- 
ing in the west, he went across the chain of lakes 
to the Great Mountain, or Katahdu. Why he did 
so, how he dared to do so, no one knew; but old 
men believed he had made a compact with the evil 
powers there; but for what purpose 1s now lost. 

At length, his fire appeared no more upon the top 
Hunters, as they peered through 


Once a 


of the mountain. 
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the trees at the marge of the lake, could no more see 
him, as they often had done, moving to and fro upon 
the bold cliff. They told how Kinneho never bent 
with age, how his white hair and eagle eye looked 
venerable yet terrible as he stood taller than other 
chiefs, and striking terror into their hearts. When 
they had watched night after night, and were sure 
he was not there, they ventured to cross the lake, 
thinking to find him dead in his lodge. 

But neither chief, nor lodge, nor vestige of any 
kind rewarded their search. There is a fountain 
welling from the side of the rock (out of which you 
yourselves drank, Sophia and Nannie, aud where 
the party crowned ourself Queen of Kinneho) ; here 
they thought at least to find a pipe, a bowl, or some- 
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thing to show that human life had been passed in so 
wild a spot; but the redberries clustered then as 
now above the clear water, and all was solitary and 
tokenless. ; 

Men remembered the visits of Kinneho to the 
Great Mountain, and shook their heads bodingly ; 
and when it was found that the top of the cliff was 
covered with flinty rocks, as if they had been 
melted in the fire, that neither grass nor moss grew 
where the footsteps of the man passed, they were 
confirmed in their worst suspicions. They believed 
the stones were burned and melted under the feet 
of the necromancer, Kinneho, who is now confined 
in the bowels of the mountain. 





My child, my bright, my ddrling boy, 
Thy father’s hope, thy mother’s joy, 
Mine eye may not thy face behold, 

My arms may not thy form enfold, 

Mine ear must miss that soft sweet voice 
That bids my inmost heart rejoice, 

For land and wave, a weary space, 
Divide me from thy dwelling-place. 


And thou, my beauteous boy, art sleeping— 
Bland rest thy healthful senses steeping ; 
No ugly dream thy spirit scares— 

No haunting ghost of unlaid cares: 

But visions of thy primal home 

To glad thee, sweet one, smiling come; 
And cherub forms, a tiny band, 

Throng eager round to clasp thy hand ; 
And thou art loud in baby mirth 

With these young visitants of earth, 
And lisping tales of sight and sound, 
That in thy mortal home are found, 

Of fathers’ dandlings, mothers’ kisses, 
And all thy thousand little blisses, 

And urging them to come and prove 
How gladsome earth and parents’ love! 


And I in lonely musing sit, 

And Fancy’s shapes around me flit; 

And thou, my darling boy, art here— 

Thy frolic shout rings in mine ear; 

Thy tiny form, in untaught grace, 
Sweeps to and fro before my face: 

1 see the big blue eyes that speak, 

The rosy mouth, the smooth plump cheek, 
The face so spiritually bright— 

All, all are present to my sight! 


Another form is at thy side, 

The archetype of thee, my pride! 
The same bright face and eye of blue, 
The same the rosy ‘‘ wee bit mou,”? 


The same light shape in beauty moving, 
The same quick soul attuned to loving, 
The frolic laugh outringing clear— 
Behold thy mother, baby dear! 


I look abroad, but all is dumb, 

Save that the distant city’s hum 

Steals softened up; and the low roar 

Of waters dashing on the shore; 

And the faint rustle ’mid the leaves 

Of a vine trailing from the eaves, 

And whispering coy a glad reply 

To the * sweet South’s’’ enamored sigh, 
Blend in a strain of soothing power, 

Fit concert for a musing hour. 


The clear meek moon is forth above, 
And troops of clouds around him move, 
That, from her chaste eye catching light, 
Show bright e’en as herself is bright! 
So guilt, from its own nature won, 
Grows pure when purely shone upon! 


Beautiful boy! be ’t mine to see 

In yon fair moon a type of thee! 

Thy spirit’s light be caught alone 

From the Creator’s central Sun; 

And fall from thee a guiding ray 

On earth’s night-wanderers’ dubious way ; 
And though life’s ills, cloud piled on cloud, 
Come thronging round thy soul to shroud, 
The faithful heart hath still the power, 

Its own inalienable dower, 

To bid these forms of gloom and wrath 

Be heaven-bright shapes along thy patt 


And when, dear boy, thy course is o’er, 
And mortal sights thou greet’st no more, 
Blended be then thy spirit’s flame 

With the pure orb, whence first it came, 
E’en as yon moon, ner circuit run, 
Wanes, fades, and dies in the bright sun' 
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COTTAGE. 


BY A LADY CORRESPONDENT. 


To THe Eprtors of Tue Lapy's Boor :— 

] nave taken the liberty of sending youa sketch 
of a plan for a southern cottage, as I have often 
noticed that your plans of cottages were more ex- 
pressly intended for the North, and in many respeets 
would not answer at all for a southern climate. 

The publication of plans for cottages suited to 
our warm climate, combining, at the same time, 
beauty of structure with convenience and cheap- 
ness, would be received with pleasure by many 
who wish to improve and render more convenient 
their homes. 

The kitehen is separate from the house, as are 
also the storeroom, dairy, &c. Even the smaiiest 
cottages have separate shelters for everything ; and, 
indeed, in the country, farms have sometimes the 
appearance of small villages. In the South, cellars 
or basements are rarely seen. I can only give you 
a rough sketeh of a plan, which perhaps will give 
you some idea of what I mean. It is a one-story 
house, the first floor of which is raised seven or 
eight feet from the ground, with a piazza attached, 
the same roof eovering both house ad piazzas—thus 
raising the garret, which may be finixhed and ren- 
dered a comfortable seeond story. The first I ever 
saw with such roofs was in Texas. 
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The space under the front piazza can be inclosed 
for firewood—wood-houses being rarely seen in the 
Scuth. There are also two small rooms under the 
piazza for servants, and an entry with steps leading 
up to the first floor. The parlor is over the school 
room, and the bed-room over the kitchen. The 
back piazza can be with or without blinds or lattice- 
work, Steps go up in the passage to the second 
story, where are two good rooms with fireplaces, 
and the raised room in the middle with a flat roof. 
The basement may be of brick or wood, and hand- 
some and cheap pillars may be made by four planks 
joined together. 

In the South, it is almost indispensable to have 
piazzas and passage, and the rooms cool and airy. 
The meals are often taken in the piazza in summer. 
The separation of the kitchen, storehouse, &c., from 
the house is attended with inconvenience in winter 
and bad weather, and as much time is consumed in 
going back and forth as in performing the work of 
the family. Agreeably to my plan, the piazzas ren- 
der the house cool and shaded in summer; while in 
winter exposure to the weather is unnecessary. as 
everything can be conveniently kept in the basement. 
Fewer servants will be required, and these will do 
their work better. In going to and returning from 
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Texas, I noticed, in the Southern States through 
which I passed, the little attention that was paid to 
the beauty and eomfort of dwellings. 

1 have troubled you with this communication be- 


cause I wish to see an improvement in this respect 

in the South. There are many Southern people who 

will not read books specifically on this subject, but 

who would be influenced by the Lady’s Book. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 
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WaeEn the peerless Maud was prisoned in a lonely 
castle tower, 

A Bluebird cheered her with his song at early matin 
hour; . 

And ever, as the morning brake, she sang, that sad 


ladye, 
‘Thou Bluebird! color of the time, oh! quickly come 
to me!”? 


And years went by, but still he came with each return 
of spring, 

To rest upon her bosom and to plume his azure wing, 

Till on a lovely summer's day he vanished from her 
sight, 

And left the maiden in his stead her own true, valiant 
knight. 

’Twas but a simple baliad that my mother used to sing, 

3ut Lever loved it for thy sake, thou brightest child 
of spring ; 

Its burthen wakes with vernal scenes within my me- 


mory, 
Then, Bluebird! color of the time, oh! quickly come 


to me! 


The pa.e blue flowers that ope their eyes before the 


leaves appear, 
And the maple’s ruddy buds are out, ‘tis time that thou 


wert here; 
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The March-wind rocks thy cradle in the lofty poplar 


tree ; 
Then, Bluebird! color of the time, oh 


quickly come 


to me! 


Now pulling at the haystack, now tapping on the pane, 


Now glancing through the hedgerow in the sunny) 


April rain, 
Or warbling on my window-sill thy form I long to see ; 
Then, Bluebird! color of the time, oh! quickly come 


to me! 


Thou comest to the city with sweet tales of opening 


leaves, 
To the cottage by the roadside, on the ledge beneath 


the eaves; 
Thou comest with thy sky-born hues, which dust ean 


never soil, 
As thoughts of Heaven gleam athwart our common 


homely toil. 


Thou wast earlier in childhood's days, but springs were 


milder then ; 
Oh! would that all my early friends, like thee, could 


come again! 
But their memory glows the brighter as my vision fol- 


lows thee ; 
Then, Bluebird! color of the time, oh! quickly come 


to me! 
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(Continued from page 106.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue old woman now led them through a large 
but meanly-furnished antechamber to a door pro- 
vided with a small and closely-curtained window, 
and then clapped her hands three times. After a 
few seconds, the little window in the door was 
opened, and some one from within inquired— 

‘“ Who demands admittance ?”’ 

Filmot thought the speaker possessed of the most 
melodious voice he had ever heard. He was so 
startled by its silvery accents that he turned to his 
companion, with an inquiry upon his lips. But De- 
velour, who had watched him, implored him, by 
pressing his finger to his lips, to be prudent. 

‘* Who shall [ say ?”’ asked the old woman. 

‘‘T will answer for myself,’’ replied Develour, in 
a whisper. Then turning towards the window, he 
continued, aloud, “Ben Adom, the Child of the 
Cave.”’ 

‘“« By what claim does he press for admittance on 
such a day ?”’ 

‘* By the salt, holy to all.’’ ‘ But, receiving no an- 
swer, he continued, after a short pause, “ By the 
blood that flowed on the Ganges; by the Name 
which cannot be spoken without help.” 

A strain of music within the chamber was heard 
to accompany the last words ; and again the reply 
came in those silvery accents— 

‘- Enter, in the name thou hast invoked.”’ 

The old woman, who had been kneeling before 
the door with her hands crossed upon her bosom, 
now rose and stood aside to let her companions 
pass, and then slowly retired into the outer cham- 
ber; but not without casting longing looks towards 
the curtain, that became now visible inside of the 
door, as the latter slowly and noiselessly turned 
upon its hinges. 

The room into which the two friends now passed 
combined features of the strongest contrast, and yet 
so blended that it was difficult to say which exerted 
the greatest influence upon Filmot, who now beheld 
them for the first time. The front part was fur- 
nished with a taste and elegance which would have 
done honor to the most refined lady. A highly 
polished floor, richly inlaid with flowers, animals, 
and hieroglyphics, stretched as far as the middle, 
and became there a plain mosaic pavement of po- 
lished lava, here ‘and there covered with large 
But richly-flowered Persian 


pieces of oil-cloth. 
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carpets were tastefully distributed on the front floor, 
while the spot which might be considered as the 
centre of that portion of the room was occupied by 
a massive table richly carved and curiously wrought 
into many departments. Large and quaint vol- 
umes, and strange instruments, of which even the 
chemist and the alchemist could not have divined 


the use, were scattered over it. In the centre was 


. ‘ ; 
a small tree made of gold, silver, and precious 


stones, and so skillfully wrought, that it looked a liv- 
ing specimen of one of the rarest plants of the East. 
Upon one of its branches was perched a bird made 
of the same material, who, by some mechanism 
concealed in its body, imitated the motions of its 
living type. Along one side of the wall were costly 
eases, containing crystal vases filled with fluids of 
divers colors, and plants gathered from all parts of 
the globe. The other side contained a book-case, 
which reached from the high ceiling to the floor, 
and held books of all forms, sizes, and bindings, be- 
sides numerous manuscripts, from the plain paper 
and parchment of our days to the papyrus of past 
ages. Costly chairs of various styles were scat- 
tered about the room, and seemed to invite its oc- 
cupants to literary ease and contemplation. 

But different were the accommodations and uten- 
sils in the lower part of that spacious hall; for it 
seemed to be entitled to that name by its size. A 
different atmosphere seemed to press forward from 
it into that of its more aristocratic neighbor, fetid 
and close, and impregnated with the exhalations of 
the laboratory mingled with those of the dissecting- 
room. Thé shelves that ran along the walls were 
burthened with glass jars filled with anatomical pre- 
parations from all sections of the animal world; 
hideous reptiles stood by the side of monster aberra- 
tions of the human family. AH the various internal 
parts of the human frame were there displayed 
to such perfection, that it made the unprofessional 
visitor shudder. Other shelves were filled with 
glass bottles, either hermetically sealed or supplied 
with quaint glass stoppers that appeared to belong 
to another age and another country; but all were 
supplied with labels of parchment, which contained 
the names and the properties of the contents writ- 
ten in Arabic. Along the whole of the lower wall 
was a table, upon which were displayed a number 
of objects, which the obscurity that reigned in that 
portion of the room prevented from being distin- 
guished by the visitors, but which Filmot imagined 
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to be the head of a human being surrounded by the 
quivering limbs of animals of a lower order. 


As soon as the two friends had passed the door, 
Develour again whispered to Filmot— 

‘‘ Imitate my motions, and be cautious’’—but be- 
fore he had time to finish the sentence, the curtain 
was drawn aside and they stood in that strange 
hall 

An old man, of majestic mien and lofty stature, 
rose from a chair close by the table and saluted the 
two by a graceful motion of the head, making, at 
the same time, the sign of the St. Andrew’s cross. 
Develour and Filmot returned the salute and re- 
peated the sign three times. Arabacca, for it was 
he, now motioned his guests to take a seat, and then 
turning to Develour, said— 

«« Has the Child of the Cave at last sought his best 
friend to be guided, or only to seek aid ?”’ 

‘‘ And why for either?’ replied Develour. “Is 
it strange that I should come to see thee again when 
I know thee to be in the city? Is not the Ben 
Adom ever glad to behold the Av Arca?”’ 


“But Ben Adom is not now here, or else thy 
heart would not beat and throb for the fair form of 
Louise Develour, nor would it flutter as if with the 
wings of a ringdove for the safety of thy friend’s 
sister. Why hide thy true errand from me? I 
would have admitted thee at once if thou hadst an- 
nounced thyself as Louis, but was compelled to the 
ceremonies, as thou well knowest, by the name 
under which thou soughtest me. 
self, then, and I will tell thee what I can, and then 
speak a few words as the Av Arca to the Ben 
Adom.” 


Develour seemed confused for a few moments, 
but became soon collected, and replied— 

‘‘ Dost thou know aught of what has befallen 
Louise, and of the dangers to which she is exposed ? 
and hast thou learned anything concerning the sis- 
ter of my friend, whom thou hast mentioned ? 
Though how thou hast become aware of my inte- 


rest in that family I cannot guess !”’ 


Unburthen thy- 


“I know that Louise has been a tool in the hands 
of that perverted woman whom you call Georgiana, 
who is herself unconsciously a tool in the hands of 
Louise, after having be- 
come the means by which the plotters became pos- 
sessed of state papers, has been enticed into aban- 
doning her protectress by those who made her 
believe that she would thus serve her interest best, 


more designing knaves. 


and is now on the point of passing under the pro- 
tection of Labotte.”’ 

‘‘ Never! never!’ exclaimed Develour. 

Arabacca proceeded without heeding the inter- 
ruption— 

«« Marianne Filmot has arrived in France, and is 
now, with her friend, an inmate of the Hotel Espag- 
nol. Already has Bouchon, who saw her in Dover, 
sent his emissaries to separate her from her friends, 
and this night will she be brought to Paris as a 
hostage for her brother who is known to have in 
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his possession papers entrusted to him by one who 
is now no more.”’ 

Filmot was surprised, and started from his seat 
when he heard these words, and was about to speak, 
when Arabacca continued, without the slightest 
change in the tone of his voice to indicate that he 
perceived the effect his words had produced. 

‘«* These papers are of too great an importance to 
several individuals to suffer them to remain where 
they are now. 
of Marianne has fallen into Bouchon’s hands, and 


Moreover, the miniature likeness 


has only increased his desire to see in his custody 
the fair American, whom he believes to be wealthy.”’ 

‘Can Louise be saved? Can Marianne Filmot 
be spared the trial of falling into the hands of that 
wicked man ?” 

“Louise can be saved, and I will point out the 
way. Marianne has already fallen into the hands 
of Bouchon, and it will require more to release her 
than the other; for the imprudent introduction of 
your friend this morning into the house in the Rue 
Boucheries has led Av Araa to become a party to 
the abduction, and you know his power.”’ 

«Oh, save my sister if you can, and’’—exclaimed 
Filmot, but a glance from Develour prevented him 
from finishing the sentence. 

A quiet smile played around Arabacca’s lips as he 
replied— 

«¢ And you will tell me all about these papers, you 
were going to say. There is no need of that; I 
know it all, and have true copies. I shall be able to 
find the originals when I have need of them. But 
I will save your sister; though that will! not pre- 
vent you from doing a silly act which will only 
increase her danger. But the will of Providence 
must be ‘fulfilled, and we are but the instruments in 
Lonis, thou knowest the little house in 
Antoine Rne Montgallet?”’ 

‘¢ The one which formerly belonged to the Count 
Plessy ?” 

‘The same. Go there to-night after ten o’clock. 
Thou wilt find two willing, ay, and able, hands 
to help thee, with all instructions necessary to carry 
off the fair daughter of one of my best friends. But 
whither wilt thou take her?” 

«To the house of a couple of old people upon 
whom I can rely.”’ 

Again was there that quiet smile, as the old man 


his hands. 
the Faubourg St 


replied— 
“So be it. The watchword is Jelachich. Ma- 

rianne cannot be relieved to-day. Your friend 

Delevert has, thanks to your imprudence, taken 


precautions sufficient to prevent it. But you both 


may rest assured that she is, and will remain, for 


the present, in honorable custody ; how long, it is 
impossible for me to tell. But I will spare you a half 
hour to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, when 1 
will advise you further. And now let me beseech 
thee, and you, my young American friend, to for- 
sake the dangerous connection which you have 
formed. For you well know that, though the will 
of the higher power will be done, still man is a 
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free agent as much as the steed that rushes to his 
destruction towards an abyss, from which he might 
turn, even though we, while seeing his course, may 
predict its end.”’ 

«“ What!” exclaimed Develour, “turn my back 
upon the noble work, now that Europe bids fair to 
break its chains? Now, when it will be but a few 
days before the castles of the proud will crumble, 
and a free people will walk untrammeled over its 
own inheritance, a free soil, and with the prospect 
of unlimited happiness before it? Now, when 
France is to have the privilege of placing the no- 
blest at her head? When Germany, when Italy, 
when Hungary, and Bohemia will set to the down- 
trodden Russian the example how to break his fet- 
ters? Shall I now refuse to aid with the means in 
my power, the fearful means learned and obtained 
at our common fount, to strike down her oppressors, 
and be able to exclaim, ‘I too have contributed my 
mite to bring about this glorious result?’ ”’ 

«“ There again spoke Louis the novice, but not 
Ben Adom. France Germany, Hungary, 
Italy free! Were Av Araa not blinded by the de- 
crees which prevents any one from discerning the 


free! 


course of things in which he is interested, he might 
have known and shown you, for he, too, possesses 
one of the nine mirrors’’—here Develour gave a 
start of surprise—‘‘ that all these commotions must, 
for the present, only lead to the cutting off of some 
thousands of human lives, and to a worse state of 
misery than that under which the world now groans. 
It is true, the present monarch of this fair land will 
have to leave his throne, not because you have the 
power to drive him from it, but only because his 
age and constitution prevent him from using the 
means which might quell this rising like a handful 
of water an incipient fire. It is true, Italy will 
chase its pontiff from the ancient city, and reward 
his deeds of kindness with exile; but only to see 
him reinstated by the very successor whom your 
mad allies will raise to rule over them in the place 
of the present monarch of this kingdom. Already 
are our measures taken to annihilate all the success 
which Kossuth will obtain by victories, for the fire- 
brand of jealousy is already prepared, which, in the 
shape of a Polish general, will cause the idol of the 
Magyars to sell his country to the enemy, who will 
be unable to overcome it. And Germany, in its 
many divisions, will pass through the bloody strug- 
gle, through which it will go in a few days only to 
bend its neck anew, at least for a time, under the 
yoke which it is not as yet prepared to do without. 
Metternich is forewarned ; but the decree has gone 
forth. Alas! he is too old to learn new lessons. 
He must fall. 
the very cabinet of the emperor, he cannot be over- 
thrown ; his time has not come. But it will 
come, however, not by the means of your confede- 
rates. Monarch will cause monarch to fall, and 
they will verify the saying, ‘Quem Deus vult per- 
We have our associations 


Though treachery is now even in 


yet 


dere, prius dementat.’ 
as well as you, and though we cannot turn aside 
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the decrees, we may soften the blows you endeavor 
to strike, and have the satisfaction to know that we 


work with Providence. But did I not hear the Ben 
Adom speak of employing the powers he has learnt 
to wield on the banks of the Ganges? And has he 
forgot the fearful pledge given as to the use of 
them? What if the masters, what if I and the Av 
Araa were to use them? Would not this fair city 
be soon in ruins? No, they dare not use them in 
such a strife; neither dare he who is called Ben 
Adom. The threat was an idle one.” 

Develour looked abashed, like a schoolboy before 
his master. 

“And now,” continued Arabacca, “ go and fol- 
To-morrow I will see you both 
In public matters our roads 


low your destiny. 
on your private affairs. 
must lie apart.’’ 

‘“* Before I go I would ask thee of those mirrors, 
and if thou wilt permit us to see the one thou hast 
obtained? I am anxious to know whether my 
friend will not be able to read in it the fate of one in 
whom he is interested.” 

Without a reply, Arabacca turned to the table 
and touched the head of the bird by making the sign 
of the St. Andrew’s cross upon it, and then that of 
the Brahmin. The bird immediately stretched its 
wings as if about to fly away, then folding them 
again it opened its beak and warbled forth the follow- 


ing words— 


‘From the distant shore 
The stranger has come, 
To seek here for lore 
He has not at home. 


‘* No lore will he find, 
But a heart that is true; 
That heart it will bind 
Him for ever to you. 


** The mirror is veiled 
For two moons and three suns, 
Till he will have failed 
In the course he now runs.’’ 


These words were accompanied with a music 
which appeared to come from various parts of the 
room ; but Filmot looked in vain from one place to 
another for the performer. And what appeared 
still more strange to him was that he thought he 
recognized the same voice whose tones made so 
deep an impression upon him when waiting for ad- 
mission. When the bird had ceased, Arabacca 
turned to Develour and said— 

“ Thou hast heard the sacred bird of Memphis, 
and art therefore aware wliat [ am compelled io re- 
ply. Go and be wise, and, were it another, [ would 
add beware of—Delevert. And you, my young 
friend, take this viol and this sealed note; when 
you are in the utmost need of counsel, and no one 
near to advise, then open it and it will be your best 
friend.”’ 

Then, after looking at a clock, he turned, and, 
without another word, walked to the table in the 
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lower end of the room, and lifted one of the strange- 
looking things out of a marble basin that stood on 
the table. A heart-rending shriek which followed 
this action, caused Filmot to shudder as if he had 
heard a human being in the last agony. Develour 
hastily seized his friend’s hand, and hurried him 
from the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WueEn the two friends had reached the street, 
they walked on for a few moments in perfect si- 
lence ; each too busy with his own thoughts to 
enter in a conversation which would disturb his 
They had thus proceeded a few hun- 
dred yards, when they became aware that they had 
got into the midst of an agitated crowd; vocifera- 
tions met them on every side, and all seemed bury 
to aid in making a barricade across the street. Dis- 
tant shots were heard from time to time, and they 
judged from the sound of the firing that troops were 


meditations. 


approaching the place where they found themselves. 
All hastened to finish the barricade. The pavement 
was torn up, and stones piled upon one another; 
chairs, tables, and other furniture were dragged 
from the houses and pitched upon the rising fabric. 
The sound of a carriage was heard coming up the 
street; the driver, evidently unconscious of the ob- 
stacle before him, whipped his horses into a gallop 
to charge through the crowd; but, before he had 
time to offer any resistance, he was torn from his 
seat, and the occupant of the carriage, who was 
recognized to be a deputy obnoxious to the people, 
was dragged from the carriage, and, amidst groans, 
hisses, and kicks, compelled to seek refuge in one 
of the neighboring houses. The traces were then 
cut and the carriage added to the already enormous 
pile. Every bystander was compelled to aid in the 
work; and Filmot and Develour found themselves, 
the one on the top of the pile making the various 
articles fast, and the other carrying materials to 
differeut parts of the structure. There was but one 
man in that crowd who stood a silent spectator of 
the whole proceeding; but no one seemed to be 
disposed either to urge him to aid in the work or to 
entertain any suspicion of his intentions. The men 
in blouses, whenever they passed him, even in the 
greatest excitement, addressed him with a kind of 
deference, and in a tone of mingled compassion and 
respect. With his arms folded upon his breast, he 
stood leaning against a wali like a being whose spirit 
lived in another world, while compelled by the phy- 
sical man and necessity to walk amidst his excited 
countrymen. Filmot noticed him several times, but 
was prevented, by the hurry of the scene, from 
speaking to him. 

In the mean time, the firing drew nearer; and, 
after a few minutes, there came a rush of the peo- 
ple, who appeared like a flock of sheep driven be- 
fore the dogs. A space which had been left for that 
purpose was immediately opened, and as quickly 
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closed as soon as the people had passed ; for imme- 
diately behind them came the magnificent, well- 
mounted, and well-equipped corps of the municipal 
guards. 

But the barricade proved a more powerful check 
than they had anticipated. They made twocharges 
to ride it down, but were so well received that their 
officer deemed it necessary to resort to firearms in 
But the body of the in- 
surgents was evidently of a different stamp from the 


order to effect his object. 


one they had just driven in; there seemed to be a 
greater number of veterans among the laborers, and 
the whole appeared to be commanded by men ac- 
customed to military tactics. As soonas the inten- 
tions of the officer became manifest, a voice was 
heard to give the command— 

‘‘Firearms to the front! Reserve, with stones 
and other arms, form a square in the rear !”’ 

And these commands were executed with almost 
military precision. 

“Down with your arms and the barricades !”’ 
shouted the officer. 

« Down with Guizot, and long live the Reform!” 
shouted the people. 

‘“ Fire !’? was the next order given by the officer, 
and a number of balls fell across the barricade and 
wounded and killed many. But the people were 
undaunted and returned the fire, and then drove the 
One 


of the balls from the municipal guard grazed F'il- 


guards back to the other end of the street. 


mot’s cheek; but before he had time to examine 
the extent of his wound, he heard close behind him 


the cry, “‘O ma pauvre femme!” and, turning, he 
saw the man who had remained inactive during the 


He 


sprang quickly to his aid, and, seizing him around 


whol@ engagement reel and about to fall. 
the waist, inquired if he were hurt. The man 
pointed to his left shoulder and said— 

‘‘ Here.” 

‘Can you walk?” 

6 Yes.”’ 

“Then lean upon my arm. Whither shall I take 
you?” 

“To the Rue Galande.” 

Happily the street was not very far off, and they 
reached it in a few moments. 
before a poor-looking house, and then said to Fii- 


The man stopped 


mot— 

‘‘T would not ask you to come into my miserable 
abode ; but I fear I shall not be able to reach my 
room without your aid.”’ 

‘« Make no apologies. 
fore I see your wound attended to. 

They then ascended a half-decayed stairs, which 
led to a passage upon which were several doors ; 
they entered the second. No one in this country 
of plenty can form the most distant idea of the des- 
titution that met the eye of Filmot in that wretched 
apartment. A table, a chair, and a few rough 
boards nailed together to constitute a bedstead, 
An old military 


I will not leave you be- 


” 


were all the furniture it contained. 
cloak was all the bed and covering for that misere- 
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ble bedstead. And the occupant of that bed can 
only be justly delineated by the hand of a physician. 
She was a girl of about eight or nine years of age ; 
but sickness and want had so altered her features 
that, with her body covered up, her face might have 
passed for that of a woman of sixty, and that body, 
for which even a mother’s love could only supply 
the clothing necessary to modesty, presented the 
Beside that bed 
stood a woman who, even in that abject poverty, 
had not lost all the traces of her former beauty and 
that elegance of bearing which is only acquired in 


appearance of a living skeleton. 


good society. As soon as she heard the door open, 
she turned ; and when she beheld her husband pale 
and bleeding, she uttered a scream which only a 
wife and a mother, at the culminating point of 
wretchedness, can utter, and then flew to him and 
caught him in her arms, when she cried, in an 
agony unrelieved by tears— 

“Charles! my Charles! Oh, they have killed 
you! Why did you join these tempters sent by the 
Evil One?” 

As soon as they had placed him on the bed beside 
the emaciated girl, he said to his wife— 

‘Grieve not, my Annette, I am not dangerously 
wounded. Loss of blood and some pain have only 
enfeebled my already weak frame. 
be better. Neither have I taken part in this day’s 
{ was wounded, as a spectator, by a chance 


I shall soon 


work. 
ball.’’ 

“Thank God for the words with which you have 
consoled me! But what shall we do now to re- 
lieve you? Oh, if we had only a little money to 
pay a physician !”’ 

“ Trouble yourself not about that, madame®” 
terrupted Filmot. 
any person here that will go; your husband needs 


in- 
‘Send for a surgeon, if there is 


I will endeavor to stanch 
until he 


immediate attention. 
the bleeding and bandage the wound 
comes.” 

She went out, after thanking him for his kind 
offer, and dispatched one of her neighbors for the 
nearest surgeon. In the mean time, Filmot examined 
the wound and found that the ball had entered the 
fleshy part under the arm and had passed out behind 
the shoulder-blade. He stanched the blood as soon 
as possible, for the man evidently suffered most from 
the profuse bleeding. When the surgeon arrived 
and examined the wound, he declared it to be trifling, 
and said that with proper care the patient need not 
be at all confined to his bed. The wife, as well as 
Filmot, was rejoiced to hear this favorable opinion, 
and the latter placed some money and his address in 
the hands of the surgeon, and requested him to at- 
tend his patient as long as he deemed it necessary. 
When the surgeon had left, Filmot became anxions 
to offer pecuniary aid to his protégées, but felt some- 
what embarrassed by the evidently refined feelings 
of both the husband and wife. After one or two 
awkward attempts, he asked the lady whether she 
would permit him to offer her a temporary loan, 


which she might return whenever convenient. 
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Tears, the genuine tears of a grateful but humbled 
heart, was all the reply she at first could make. 
But, when she became a little composed, she re- 
plied— 

‘« Would to God you had come here a day or two 
sooner, then my poor Sophie need not have died of 
hunger!” 

«“ Of hunger!” exclaimed Filmot. 

“Yes, of hunger. For more than two weeks 
have we been compelled to live upon four sous a 
day, and for the last three days I have not had 
anything to offer to the poor child. I have begged, 
O God! begged of my rich neighbors over the way, 
and they would not give me a morsel to save my 
Men have come here and tried to in- 


” 


child’s life. 
duce my poor Charles 

Here she was interrupted by some one knocking 
at the door, and two men entered and inquired 
whether Charles Lemnier lived there? Upon being 
answered in the affirmative, one of them said that 
he was sent by M. Durand to inform M. Lemmer 
that M. Durand had no further use for his services, 
and that he would pay him the fifteen francs due to 
him as soon as the disturbances in the ‘city would 
permit any attention to business. When he nad 
finished, the other came forward and said that he 
could wait no longer for his rent, but must request 
M. Charles to move, in order to give place to a bet- 
ter tenant, and that he expected him to vacate the 
premises on the following morning. 

“ Mon Dieu!” groaned the sick man, “ wilt thou 
forsake me altogether ?’’ 

«“ The man whom you are going to throw into the 
street has just been wounded, and is unable to look 
for another home,”’ said Filmot. 

«« Has he, then, fought with the reformers ?”’ 


“No; he was wounded merely as an innocent 
’ 





spectator.’ 

“ That is none of my business. He must move ; 
1 cannot have my rooms occupied without receiving 
rent for them.” 

With these remarks, M. Flocon. the landlord, left 
the room, accompanied by his companion. 

When they were gone, Madame Lemnier threw 
herself upon her knees beside the bed of her hus- 
band, and wept as if now wholly abandoned by 
Heaven and earth. 

Filmot felt that a stranger ought not to be a wit- 
ness to the manifestations of such grief; so, drop- 
ping his purse quietly on the bed, he only whispered 
the words “use it,’’ and then left the room As 
soon as he reached the street, he hastened to the 
Rue de Burgoigne. There he found on every door 
a chalk writing, ““Arms have been given.’’ Not 
knowing what this meant, he hurried along in order 
to reach his lodgings. When he entered the house 
he was told that a black and a white man waited up 
stairs for him, and that had it not been for the two, 
some of the insurgents, who had applied for arms, 
would have entered his rooms with some sinister 
purpose, but that the black man had finally by a 
few words, compelled them to abandon their pur- 
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pose. Upon hearing this he hurried to his apart- 
ment, and there found Sabi and his own servant, 
Dave Schtromacher, seated in the anteroom. 

‘‘ What! you here, Sabi!’ he exclaimed; ‘and 
you, Dave! What brought you to this place? and 
how did you know where to find me?’”’ And, in 
perfect amazement, he stopped short in his questions, 
and looked from one to the other. 

Sabi replied first. After making an eastern salu- 
tation, he said— 

‘«« My master sent me here to bring this man to 
you,.and bade me await your arrival, and to let no 
man enter your apartments, to prevent which he 
furnished me with the means. And it seems [ ar- 
rived just in time, for hardly had I taken possession 
of this room before armed men entered it, deter- 
mined to search for some dangerous papers, which 
they insisted were in your possession. I prevented 
it, and you will find everything undisturbed.” 

* And where is your master now ?”’ 

“IT do not know. He has directed me to meet 
him at ten o'clock in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
to give you this note.’’ And then he presented to 
Filmot a little billet, written with a pencil. 

When Filmot had read it, he said— 

“It is well, Sabi; tell him I shall not fail. You 
may go now, for I presume you have many things 
to attend to before the hour of ten.”’ 

Sabi bowed, and left the room. As soon as he 
had gone, Dave seemed to find his tongue, the faculty 
of which, until then, appeared to have been trans- 
ferred to his big rolling eyes,-which wandered con- 
stantly from his master to the black and back again. 

“Oh, Mishter Filmot!’? he commenced, “ vat 
pad times I have cot. Ven Mish Marianne and 
Mishter Zanker and his vife and Mish Keelway 
vants to come here, I doesn’t vant to shtay to 
home, and so I tells tem I pe going to te French, 
too, for I knows Mish Marianne couldn’t do mitout 
me; she vould pe losht here, te poor child. And 
[ goes over te pig sea mit tem. Oh! I vash so 
shick! My shakes, how shick [ vas! But py- 
em-py ve all pe come to England, and ve vait to 
hear from you; and tey all says, I says so anyvay, 
that you may pe losht, and ve must go to fiad you. 
And ten ve goes over te pig canal, and shtops in 
de town Calish, and Mish Marianne vants to go 
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out in te evening, and I goes mit her to detect her. 
All to once she hears a baby cry in a py shtreet, 
vat pe in dishtress, and she runs to see vat she 
can help it. Ten two men trows a shawl over 
her face and carries her off; and ven J goes to fight, 
two more shtops a hangkercher in my mous, and 
tey puts one about my eyes, and ten tey carries me 
off too. 
myself, and te driver mit me, and den tey carries 
me all night, and vhen te morning comes tey puts 
me in te shtreet here. And ten I does not know 
vere to go; so I puts down on some door shteps, 


And tey puts me in a vagon all alone py 


and ever so many peoples pass and holler worse 
from vat tey does in New York. Tey vere ail 
strangers to me, and looked so pad; and py-em-py 
I sees Mishter Devilyoor, and I hollos after him 
and axes him for you; and ten he takes me mit 
him and tells his niggerman to show me your place. 
Oh! [ am so pleashed to pe agin mit somebody vat 
I knows!”’ 

Filmot suffered the man to tell his tale in his own 
way, and then asked him— 

‘Will Mr. Sanker and the ladies come to Paris 
to-day, or will they wait for a letter from me ?”’ 

« Mishter Zanker comes to-day to look after you, 
Mishter Filmot.” 

‘‘T suppose you have not heard anything of my 
sister since you saw her carried off in Calais ?”’ 

‘No, Mishter Filmot; put a little poy gives me 
tis morning tis little piece of paper, mit her name 
on it, and ten runs avay, after talking a lot of gib- 
berish to me.”’ 

Mr. Filmot eagerly seized the paper, and, after 
hastily perusing its contents, rose and said to Dave— 

«“ You must now stay here, and take care that no- 
body enters my rooms. Here are pistols and a gun 
—defend it at the risk of your life. I may be absent 
till eleven, and probably even till after midnight 
Keep awake ; you will find ample provisions in the 
cupboard to supply all your physical wants. [f any 
one asks for me, tell him to leave his name, and 
that-I have gone to an evening party.” 

He then put a brace of pistols in his pocket, and 
armed himself with a genuine American bowie 
knife; and, after wrapping himself in an overcoat, 
went out to meet Develour at the appointed place 
of rendezvous. 

(To be continued.) 
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(A LITTLE STATUE ON THE MANTEL IN MY STUDY.) 


BY &. 


Tuxov art a beam from God—the brightest ray 

That Heaven hath earthward sent to cheer the soul, 
And animate it in its house of clay 

With dreams of light, and life, and glory’s goal. 
And here, with pulses hushed, I gaze on thee, 

Till nascent halos circle round thy brow, 

And from the portals of eternity 
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The laureled dead. returning, round thee bow. 
There, bent o’er Farnarina’s sainted face, 
Feeding his soul, eternal Raphael kneels, 

As if in its pale hues he still can trace 
Beauty, surpassing all that Heaven reveals 
Angelo, Titian—all the immortal great 

Glide in, and at thy feet for inspiration wait. 











A WINTER 


A WINTER garden, on a small scale, is simply a 
conservatory, like that of the Royal Botanic Society 
in the Regent’s Park, in London, in which there are 
numerous exotic trees, some in large tubs or boxes, 
so arranged that people may walk or sit among 
them, and thus enjoy the beauties of good scenery 
when the ground beyond the glass is covered with 
snow. In some cases, these winter gardens are 
complete gardens, of an acre or more in extent, laid 
out in walks, with beds and borders planted with 
various kinds of exotic plants; but in others they 
are simply appendages to a drawing-room or library. 
Fhe engraving is a winter garden of this kind; and 
it may be either ornamented with statues, with a 
statue at the extreme end, or the place of that statue 
may be filled with a door, lined with a large mirror. 

The plants most suitable for a conservatory of 
the kind we have shown, are camellias and orange 
trees, with creeping plants, such as cobra scandens, 
tacsonia, and some of the hardier kinds of passion- 
flower, which are trained up the spaces between 
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the windows, and are then suffered to hang down 
from the roof. No artificial heat will be required 
for the plants mentioned, if the glass roof and warmth 
from the house are sufficient to keep out the frost ; 
but if plants from warm countries are introduced, 
pipes for hot water may be carried along the front 
wall under the glass. A conservatory of this kind 
may be erected without any very great expense, and 
such a situation would be very suitable for one of 
the kind erected, about two years since, in the Gar- 
den of the Horticultural Society, at Chiswick. This 
house consists of an iron frame-work, which is 
furnished entire and glazed; so that all that is re- 
quired is to have four or five courses of brick-work 
laid to support the frame. These houses are very 
light and pretty. 

All the plants in a house of this kind should have 
their names atlixed to them; and it is astonishing 
how soon even children become familiarized with 
botanic names, when they see them written and 
hear them frequently pronounced. 





SONNET. 


BY SAMUEL LAURENCE JAMES. 


WE gaze on beauty, and our thoughts ascend, 
And from top heights the vaporous excess 
Returns, like dew-drops on the flower, to bless; 

The vistas of the beautiful extend 

More than the mind can grasp or comprehend ; 
And shall we love the beautiful the less, 
Because we find in nothing we possess 
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A thousand excellencies that do blend, 
And make another’s lot complete and blest ? 
** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever !’’ 
Without it life is dull—without a zest! 
To win and wear it, it is worth endeavor : 
We grasp its shadow when the substance flies, 
And in our memory it never dies ! 
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In the heart of a mighty forest, whose stillness no 
human sigh hath broken, to the mystic murmurings 
of whose myriad leaves no throbbing human breast 
hath responded, in the wild choruses of whose 
storm-anthem no wilder wail of human passion hath 
mingled, in the holy calm of whose star-sentineled 
repose no hushed heart hath poured out its prayer- 
melody upon the veiled altar of the solemn mystic 
night—here, where Nature is alone with its Father, 
dwells a band of fairies, known to the air and water 
spirits as the flower people. Their home is on an 
island, which lies like a sleeping water-lily on the 
bosom of the stillest, fairest lake which ever mir- 
rored and mingled the blue and green of earth and 
heaven on its bosom. Here grows every flower- 
plant which hath ever graced the wide garden of 
the earth. From the modest moss, which hides 
beneath the polar snows, through all the fragrant 
children of milder climes, to the brilliant sun-loving 
blossoms of the tropics, not one is wanting, and 
each is watched by its own peculiar fay, whose 
mission it is to guard its life and instruct it in the 
lessons which it must unfold to mortals. 

The flower people live not only for the sake of 
the flowers, but for themselves also, in sweetest 
intercommunion. The sun hath never shone on 
aught fairer than their temple, builded of crystal- 
ized flowers. In its structare every flower hath 
found a place. So in their life: no one is esteemed 
greater by his office than the rest; the rose fay and 
the violet fay have no feud between them ; no ma- 
gic line of rank is drawn around them, but each hath 
joy in itself and in the other. Lovingly are the du- 
ties and labors of each day performed. Joyfully, 
when the sun goes down, do the fairies flit away to 
the lake, and returning shake the water from their 
wings to revive the drooping flowers. No one 
seeks to cast his burden upon another, but in love 
and joy to make all burdens light. Beautiful it is 
at the dawning of the day to hear the tinkling of 
their busy feet while they rouse the flowers, and 
then prepare their morning meal. More beautiful, 
when the day is done, to see their glancing wings 
through the dark foliage, and hear the glad song 
which make the forest leaflets tremble with delight. 
And when a plant puts forth. its first flower-bud, 
always a child fairy is sent to be its guardian. 
Beautiful is the welcome which the new-born re- 
ceives. Silently they gather round it, folding their 
wings and dropping their wands in token of reve- 
rence. Thoughtfully they bow down, as if in me- 
mory of the spirit-land which the new-comer hath 
but now left. Then slowly they chant some words 
like to these— 
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WARARR nee 


Borne by the breath of Jove 
On the wings of light, 

Down came the holy dove, 
In the starry night. 


Thou art now on earth, 
In the flower-bud sleeping, 
And we hail thy birth 
With gladness, yet with weeping. 


Lest an earth-stain touch thee, 
Dim thy starry crown ; 

We, to keep all pure and free, 
Take thee as our own. 


Sleep, till labor call thee, 
Till the flower-bud burst ; 

Then, whate’er befall thee, 
Faithful keep thy trust. 


So they sang over the most beautiful fairy, which 
lay folded in a moss-covered rose-bud; and their 
voices trembled when they remembered how diffi- 
cult was the task allotted to the guardian of this 
flower. 

Soon the new being sprang into life, and so lovely 
she was that she drew the love of all things to her. 
Then the fairies bestowed on her a wand, which 
was sacredly kept for the most beautiful of their 
band. And while she remained all pure and faith- 
ful, this wand gave her power to fulfil each wish of 
her heart. And oh, how full of blessing was her 
life! She touched with the magic wand the flower 
seeds which were wafted 
dwellings of human mortals, that when the faint 
and weary should look on them new joy and life 
should spring up in their bosoms. Rested a shadow 
on the brow of a brother or sister, lightly her wand 
brushed it away, and quickly a halo of light ap- 
peared in its stead. And all hearts blessed the 
Sunbeam, for this was her name. 

Close by the Sunbeam, dwelt a fay who was 
And because so little 


from the island to the 


guardian of the polar moss. 
beauty and so much toil belonged to her appointed 
task, it drew forth the sympathy of a noble fay, 
whose easy task it was to watch the luxuriant lilies 
of the tropics, which needed scarce a care. And 
when Zoe saw how patiently Ora fulfilled her mis- 
sion, it filled his breast with peace; and he would 
sing beautiful songs to her, and move his wings so 
as to waft the fragrance of his lilies across her 
path. 

The Sunbeam saw all this, and, at first, it filled 
her with exceeding delight. But one evening, as 
she stood in ‘he moonlight listening while Zoe sang 
to Ora as she bathed the lilies with the pearly dew, 
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until they seemed like angel infants waving their 
wings of light, a thought came to her to touch him 
with her wand, that he might sing to her also. Then, 
as he threw a full-ripe flower seed into the arms of 
Zephyr, to be carried to the bower of a mortal 
maiden, chanting the while— 


The white lilies bloom spotless and fair, 
Though the world be full of sorrow and care; 





Then hail their birth, 

Oh, child of earth! 
And keep thy faith all high and sure, 
That souls these are as virgin and pure ; 
For if these were not, the lilies would die, 
Since Nature but echoes the prophecy. 


Apvown the fading east, in close pursuit 

Of Day’s bright chariot, comes the car of Night, 
Studded with stars, and hung with waving palls 
Of clouds and darkness. Twilight, in advance, 
The herald courier, shakes his sleepy mists 
Among the valleys. High upon the bills 

Day still holds empire with a dying light, 
Fainter and fainter glowing, till the whole, 
Valley and hill, earth and the ocean space, 
Yield gradual to the slumberous arms of Night. 


Eve sometimes comes a gentle flood of mists, 
Softly embrowning all. 
With phosphorescent power, detain the day ; 

And dreamy twilight preys upon the night. 

The lengthened summer-day clings to the hours. 
The lazy breezes from the balmy south 

Breathe languor o’er the land, and perfumes sweet 
Caught from a thousand flowers. 
Most indolently sing of gentle love, 

And find an echo in the blood untamed 

Of fervid youth. The herds move, lolling, home, 
Or stretch luxurious on the scented grass ; 

And all the landscape whispers of repose. 


The winter snows, 


The evening birds 


The line of orient hills, the distant town, 

The lowlands, the calm lake and silvery streams, 
Fade first, and turn to shadows. The broad sea, 
Blazing with gold and sapphire, flushed with smiles, 
Receives the setting sun upon her breast, 

And smiles until he sinks. 
A mellow dusk bedims the crystal vale : 
Widowed until the morn, she seems to mourn, 
The sombre ocean with her depths unknown. 


She smiles no more: 


Above, the mountain top and then the sky 
Grow dim. Adown the warm and bright southwest, 


A fleecy cloud, perhaps the only one 

In the horizon, blushes and receives 

The last soft glances of the god of day. 

Fringed with each gorgeous color, it reposes, 

A bank of floating pearl; while, towards the north, 
Stretches afar a penciled line of light— 

Orange, or regal purple 


But, meanwhile, 
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Sunbeam raised her wand; but, ere she had 
moved a pace, Zoe caught sight of her beautiful 
form in the magic light, and suddenly stopped sing- 
ing and drew near to her, as if to speak, folding his 
wings upon his breast. But lo! the wand snapped 
beneath her weight, and ker diamond crown was 
lustreless as the pebble at her feet ; and, though the 
words of Zoe fell softly upon her ear, the well- 
spring of joy was for ever dry in the heart of the 





Sunbeam. 


blight. 


like the wail of the winter wind. 


The stars are peeping. Softly, one by one, 
They timidly look out and brighten. More 
And more appear: the constellations form : 
The milky way illumes its distant lights, 
And in the east springs up the round chaste moon, 
Bound for the zenith. All the concave vast 
Glitters with gems—planets and radiant suns, 
Far blazing on their thrones of living blue. 
And far away beyond the reach of sight, 
Almost beyond the giddy stretch of thought, 
Omniscient fancy grasps, and, fearful, shapes 
The Throne of God, the centre of the whole. 


Night reigns supreme. Within these silent walls 
Burns no dull lamp in mockery of day : 

And from the window all the landscape sleeps, 
Save that the firefly, emulous of sans, 

Flashes his fires upon his narrow path, 

To light him as he flies: How quiet all! 

Lamps will be lit, and revelry begin; 

Bright eyes will languish at the sight of love; 
Tumultuous passions rage as Night wears on. 

To God and thine own soul yield up the hour! 


What mind can picture all the joy and woe 

Of one short night? The habitation rude, 

The cot, the palace, teem with breathing life, 
Hearts strung to pain or gladness. From one roof 
Rises the vocal song of prayer and praise. 
Another sends up curses, and the fumes 

And taint of hell. Each picture has its shade 
Of joy or sorrow, pleasure or despair. 

Night rests upon the earth: its thousand isles, 
Its continents, lie sleeping on the sea. 

Etnean jires light up some little spots ; 

The northern lights perchance illume the pole ; 
Lightnings and bonfires, meteors, and flames 

Of burning houses, dot the broad expanse. 

But, for the most part, stretching far and wide, 
The country rests in peace. The lamps are out, 
For toil and health go hand in hand together. 
The farm-house stands upon a gentle slope ; 
Without, are teeming fields and fragrant flowers; 
Within, the little cherubs dream of bliss, 


Seldom will be seen, since that hour, a 
moss rose which her watchful care has kept from 
But from Ora’s heart goes up daily the 
prayer that the smile may return to the heart of the 
Sunbeam, and that the songs of Zoe may sound less 
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And love lies sleeping on a manly breast, 
Which struggles not to ’scape the curse of toil, 
Nor shames to say, ‘‘ God made me, I am His.”’ 


Condemned to find no peace, no night of rest, 
The unquiet city whirls away the hours: 
Her mass of troubled life heaves as the surge, 
And, miles away, the subtile senses catch 
Her laboring moan and hot polluted breath : 
Her hundred streets are brilliant as the day: 
The lines of lamp-lights, dotted on her map, 
Cross and recross each other, and illume 

Her granite walls and marble corridors. 

In doors and out are equal blaze and glitter, 
And bright she sparkles as a jeweled queen. 


’Tis midnight—still the city does not sleep: 

Her rare saloons, decked with luxurious art ; 

Her scenic rooms and gardens, breathing all 

Of fairy-land, are full of giddy life. 

Soft music floats upon the air perfumed ; 

The promenade, the dance, the fete, go on; 

But woman’s cheek is pale, and dimmed the light 
Which beams around her in her pride of health. 
Ah! who would look upon the wretchedness 
Which forms a counterpart to this bright scene 
We fly the task. Let Fancy, if she will, 
With chastened wings and pity-dropping eye, 
Explore the dens, the filthy cells and garrets, 
Which every city hides within herself, 
Crowded with hunger, crime, disease, and death. 


In yon dark street a single lamp is left, 

And that but dimly burns. Two figures cross 
{ts rays. The one, returning from a call 

Of mercy on some sick and starving wretch ; 
The other, cat-like, steals upon his steps, 
And stabs and robs him at his very door. 

In yon fair chamber, where a royal bride 
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Might well repose, there sleep a guilty pair: 

Seek not to know them nearer. While for him 

Wait keen remorse and retribution dire, 

Mark ye her course of infamy and wo. 

One little year, Night finds her in the street, 
Loathsome, an outcast from the hearth of man 

She prays for death; and, coming to the dock, 
Shrinks, urges on, with one wild look above, 

And shuddering shriek, and outstretched arms, she ends 
Her sad career beneath the closing wave. 


Ah, such the picture of the bloated town! 

And all its grades of life are often found 
Beneath one roof. The beautiful, the good, 
Wealth, fashion, elegance, and intellect, 
Gorgeous array, and all the art of show, 

Pale haggard want, and crimes without a name, 
Shame and despair, murder and suicide— 

All whirl together in the dance of life. 


O Night! without a moon, without a star! 
Mysterious darkness! when the raging storms 
Howl, and the thunders bellow through the earth! 
A thousand eyes in vain look on thy face, 

Or sean thy form. Most solemnly thou tread'st 
In thine own dark pavilion of the clouds 
Without an echo. On the crowded deck 

Of some good President, how many hearts 

Pray for the light, as the o’ermastered ship 
Groans, cracks, and plunges on the rayless deep ! 
O Night profound ! fit type of moral death 
Resting upon the world. Morning shall come; 
The glorious Sun will burst the tomb of Night, 
And all the splendors of the earth relume. 

Oh! thus Messiah to the darkened soul 

Rises, the day-star of immortal hope! 

Pouring a flood of never-dying light 

Upon the night within, and holding out 

Life, joy, and immortality to man. 
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BY ¥* L. G@. ABELL. 


‘* Died at sea, on the 12th of April, 1850, Rev. Dr. ADontRAM Jupson, the devoted Missionary. 


His remains 


were committed to the deep on the evening of his death.’’ 


THey buried thee there in the deep blue sea, 
And its foaming waves roll over thee; 

Its measureless shores a befitting grave, 
And thy monument, every towering wave! 


Its voice a requiem oft shall pour, 

In a plaintive moan, as the surges roar ; 
And the clouds in black, like a pall, shall lie 
In heavy folds, as that moan goes by. 


Thy funeral pageant will ne’er be o’er— 
Dark clouds shall image it evermore; 

In long procession they come and go, 

Like mourners who never forget their woe. 


Thy life was long, was great, ‘‘ sublime,” 

And will stand on Earth’s Records till latest time ; 
The Christian World is thy mourner now— 

Thy name is a cypress wreath on her brow. 


Poor Burmah shall mourn in weeds of woe, 
For her Lamp of Truth is burning low; 

And the lone one afar, in her ‘‘ Indian nest,’’ 
No fhore shall welcome her mate to his rest! 


Oh! what a life for the spirit above, 

When passed upon earth in labors of love; 

‘* Well done’’ has been spoken—the Saviour’s own word 
Has welcomed thee in ‘‘ to the joy of thy Lord!” 
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THE WITCHES.—A Scene rrom Marn Srreer. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Tuen, here comes the worshipful Captain Cur- 
wen, Sheriff of Essex, on horseback, at the head 
of an armed guard, escorting a company of con- 
demned prisoners from the jail to their place of exe- 
cution on Gallows Hill. The witches! There is 
no mistaking them! The witches! As they ap- 
proach up Prison Lane, and turn into the Main 
street, let us watch their faces, as if we made a part 
of the pale crowd that presses so eagerly about 
them, yet shrinks back with such shuddering dread, 
leaving 4n open passage betwixt a dense throng on 
either side. Listen to what the people say. 

There is old George Jacobs, known hereabouts, 
these sixty years, as a man whom we thought up- 
right in all his way of life, quiet, blameless, a good 
husband before his pious wife was summoned from 
the evil to come, and a good father to the children 
whom she left him. Ah! but when that blessed 
woman went to heaven, George Jacobs’ heart was 
empty, his hearth lonely, his life broken up; his 
children were married, and betook themselves to 
habitations of their own; and Satan, in his wander- 
ings up and down, beheld this forlorn old man, to 
whom life was a sameness and a weariness, and 
found the way to tempt him. So the miserable sin- 
ner was prevailed with to mount into the air, and 
career among the clouds; and he is proved to have 
been present at a witch-meeting as far off as Fal- 
mouth, on the very same night that his next neigh- 
bors saw him, with his rheumatic stoop, going in at 
his own door There is John Willard too; an ho- 
nest man we thought him, and so shrewd and active 
in his business, so practical, so intent on every-day 
affairs, so constant at his little place of trade, where 
he bartered English goods for Indian corn and all 
kinds of country produce! How could such a man 
find time, or what could put it into his mind, to leave 
his proper calling, and become a wizard? It is a 
mystery, unless the Black Man tempted him with 
great heaps of gold, See that aged couple—a sad 
sight truly—John Proctor, and his wife Elizabeth. 
If there were two old people in all the county, of 
Essex who seemed to have led a true Christion fds 
and to be treading hopefully the little remnant of 
their earthly path, it was this very pair. Yet have 
we heard it sworn, to the satisfaction of the wor- 
shipful Chief Justice Sewell, and all the court and 
jury, that Proctor and his wife have shown their 
withered faces at children’s bedsides, mocking, 
making mouths, and affrighting the poor little inno- 
cents in the night-time. They, or their spectral 
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; @ppearances, have stuck pins into the afflicted ones, 





and thrown them into deadly fainting-fits with a 
touch, or but a look. And, while we supposed the 
old man to be reading the Bible to his old wife—she 
meanwhile knitting in the chimney-corner—the pair 
of hoary reprobates have whisked up the chimney, 
both on one broomstick, and flown away to a witch- 
communion, far into the depths of the chill, dark 
forest. How foolish! Were it only for fear of 
rheumatic pains in their old bones, they had better 
have stayed at home. But away they went; and 
the laughter of their decayed, cackling voices has 
been heard at midnight, aloft in the air. Now, in 
the sunny noontide, as they go tottering to the gal- 
lows, it is the devil’s turn to laugh. 

Behind these two—who help one another along, 
and seem to be comforting and encouraging each 
other, in a manner truly pitiful, if it were not a sin 
to pity the old witch and wizard—behind them comes 
a woman, with a dark, proud face that has been 
beautiful, and a figure that is still majestic. Do you 
know her? It is Martha Carrier, whom the devil 
found in an humble cottage, and looked into her dis- 
contented heart, and saw pride there, and tempted 
her with his promise that she should be Queen of 
Hell. And now, with that lofty demeanor, she is 
passing to her kingdom, and, by her unquenchable 
pride, transforms this escort of shame into a tri- 
umphal procession, that shall attend her to the gates 
of her infernal palace, and seat her upon the fiery 
throne. Within this hour, she shall assume her 
royal dignity. . 

Last of the miserable train comes a man clad in 
black, of smal} stature and a dark complexion, with 
a cleaical band about his neck. Many a time, in the 
len by, that face has been uplifted heaven- 
ward from the pulpit of the East Meeting-house, 
when the Rev. Mr. Burroughs seemed to worship 
God. What!—he? The holy man!—the learned !— 
the wise! How has the devil tempted him? His 
fellow-criminals, for the most part, are obtuse, un- 
cultivated creatures, some of them scarcely half- 
witted by nature, and others greatly decayed in their 
intellects through age. They were an easy prey for 
the destroyer. Not so with this George Burroughs, 
as we judge by the inward light which glows through 
his dark countenance, and, we might almost say, 
glorifies his figure, in spite of the soil and haggard- 
ness of long imprisonment—in spite of the heavy 
shadow that must fall on him, while Death is walk- 
ing by his side. What bribe could Satan offer, rich 
enough to tempt and overcome this man? Alas! it 
may have been in the very strength of his high and 
searching intellect, that the Tempter found the weak- 
ness which betrayed him. He yearned for know- 
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ledge; he went groping onward into a world of 
mystery; at first, as the witnesses have sworn, he 
summoned up’ the ghosts of his two dead wives, 
and talked with them of matters beyond the grave; 
and, when their responses failed to satisfy the intense 
and sinful craving of his spirit, he called on Satan, 
and was heard. Yet—to look at him—who, that had 
not known the proof, could believe him guilty? Who 
would not say, while we see him offering comfort 
to the weak und aged partners of his horrible crime 
—while we hear his ejaculations of prayer, that 
seem to bubble up out of the depths of his heart, 
and fly heavenward, unawares—while we behold a 
radiance brightening on his features as from the 
other world, which is but a few steps off—who 
would not say that, over the dusty track of the 
Main street, a Christian saint is now going to a mar- 
tyr’s death? May not the Arch Fiend have been too 
subtle for the court and jury, and betrayed them— 
laughing in his sleeve the while—into the awful er- 
ror of pouring out sanctified blood as an acceptable 
sacrifice upon God’s altar? Ah! no; for listen to 
wise Cotton Mather, who, as he sits there on his 
horse, speaks comfortably to the perplexed multi- 
tude, and tells them that all has been religiously and 
justly done, and that Satan’s power shall this day 
receive its death-blow in New England. 

Heaven grant it be so!—the great scholar must be 
right !—so, lead the poor creatures to their death! 
Do you see that group of children and half/grown 
girls, and, among them, an old, hag-like Indian wo- 
man, Tituba by name? Those are the Afflicted Ones. 
Behold, at this very instant, a proof of Satan’s power 
and malice! Mercy Parris, the minister's daughter, 
has been smitten by a flash of Martha Carrier’s eye, 
and falls down in the street, writhing with horrible 
spasms and foaming at the mouth, like the possessed 
ones spoken of in Scripture. Hurry on the accursed 
witches to the gallows, ere they do more mischief!— 
ere they fling out their withered arms, and scatter 
pestilence by handfuls among the crowd!—ere, as 
their parting legacy, they cast a blight over the iand, 
so that henceforth it may bear uo fruit nor blade of 
grass, and be fit for nothing but a sepulchre for their 
unhallowed carcasses! So, on they go; and old 
George Jacobs has stumbled by reason of his infirm- 
ity: but Goodman Proctor and his wife lean on one 
at a reasonably steady pace, con- 

Mr. Burroughs seems to admi- 


another, and walk 
sidering their age. 
nister counsel to Martha Carrier, whose face and 
mien, methinks, are milder and humbler than they 
were. Among the multitude, meanwhile, there is 
horror, fear, and distrust; and friend looks askance 
at friend, and the husband at his wife, and the wile 
at him, and even the mother at her little child; as 
if, in every creature that God has made, they sus- 
pected a witch, or dreaded an accuser. Never, ne- 
ver again, whether in this or any other shape, may 
Universal Madness riot in the Main street! 
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WOMAN’S LOT.<—A FRAGMENT. 
BY THE ‘‘ AUTHOR OF JANE EYRE.’’ 


A LOVER masculine disappointed can speak and 
urge explanation, a lover feminine can say nothing: 
if she did the result would be shame and anguish, 
inward remorse for self-treachery. Nature would 
brand such demonstration as a rebellion against her 
instincts, aad would vindictively repay it after- 
ward by the thunderbolt of self-contempt smiting 
suddenly in secret. Take the matter as you find it 
ask no questions; utter no remonstrances: it is 
your best wisdom. 
have got a stone; break your teeth on it, and don’t 


You expected bread, and you 


shriek because the nerves are martyrized: do not 
doubt that your mental stomach—if you have such 
a thing—is strong as an ostrich’s—the stone will 
and 


digest. You held out your hand for an egg, 


fate put into it ascorpion. Show no consternation: 
close your fingers firmly upon the gift; let it stirg 
in time, afier 


through your palm. Never mind: 


your hand and arm have swelled and quivered long 
with torture, the squeezed scorpion will die, and 
you will have learned the great lesson how to en- 
dure without a sob. For the whole remnant of 
your life, if you survive the test—some, it is said, 
die under it—you will be stronger, wiser, less sen- 
sitive. This you are not aware of, perhaps, at the 
time, and so cannot borrow courage of that hope 
Nature, however, as has been intimated, is an ex- 
cellent friend in such cases; sealing the lips, inter- 
dicting utterance, commanding a placid dissimula- 
tion: a dissimulation often wearing an easy and gay 
mien at first, settling down to sorrow and paleness 
in time, then passing away and leaving a conve- 
nient stoicism, not the less fortifying because it is 
half bitter. 
Half bitter! 


bitter : bitterness is strength—it is a tonic. 


Is that wrong? No—it should he 
Sweet 
mild force following acute suflezing, you find no- 
where: to talk of it is delusion. There may be 
apathetic exhaustion after the rack; if energy re- 
mains, it will be rather a dangerous energy—dead!y 
when confronted with injustice. 

Who has read the ballad of ‘* Puir Mary Lee ?”’ 
—that old Scotch ballad, written I know not in what 
generation, nor by what hand. Mary had been ill 
used—probably in being made to believe that truth 
which was falsehood: she is not complaining, but 
she is sitting alone in the snow storm, and you hear 
her thoughts. They are not the thoughts of a mo- 
del heroine under her circumstances but they ure 
those of a deep-feeling, strongly-resentful peasant 
girl. 
of home to 


Anguish has driven her from the ingle-nook 


the white-shrouded and icy hills 

crouched under the “ cauld drift,’’ she recalls every 
image of horror—‘‘ the yellow-wymed asp,” “the 
hairy adder,”’ “the auld moon-bowing tyke,’ “the 
“the milk on 


the taed’s back :’’ she hates these, but “‘ waur she 


ghaist at e’en,”’ “the sour bullister,” 


0) 


hates Robin-a-Ree,! 
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*¢ Oh, ance I lived happily by yon bonny barn— 
The warld was in love wi’ me; 

But now I maun sit ’neath the cauid drift and mourn, 
And curse black Robin-a-Ree ! 


“ Then whudder awa’, thou bitter biting blast,’’ 


(Reader, do you hear the wild sound of this line, 
sweeping over the waste, piercing the winter- 
tempest ?) 

‘* And sough through the scrunty tree, 

And smoor me up in the snaw fu’ fast, 

And ne’er let the sun me see ! 


** Oh, never melt awa’, thou wreath o’ snaw, 

That’s sae kind in graving me; 
But hide me frae the scorn and guffuw 

O’ villains like Robin-a-Ree !”’ 

* * * * * * 

Where is my place in the world? is the question 
which most old maids are puzzled to solve: other 
people solve it for them by saying, ‘‘ Your place is 
to do good tu others, to be helpful whenever help is 
wanted.’’ That is right in some measure, and a 
very convenient doctrine for the people who hold 
it; but I perceive, that certain sets of human beings 
are Very apt to maintain that other sets should give 
up their lives to them and their service, and then 
they call them de- 
voted and virtuous. Is it to live? 
Is there not a terrible hollowness, mockery, want, 


they requite them by praise : 
Is this enough ? 


craving, in that existence which is given away to 
others, for want of something of your own to bestow 
I suspect there is. Does virtue lie in abne- 
gation of self? I do not believe it. Undue hu- 
misty makes tyranny; weak concession creates 


it on? 


selfishness, Each human being has his share of 
rights. I suspect it would conduce to the happi- 
ness and welfare of all, if eaeh knew his allotment, 
and held to it as tenaciously as the martyr to his 
Queer thoughts these, that surge in my 
mind: are they right thoughts? I am not certain. 
Well, life is short at the best: seventy years, 
they say, pass like a vapor, like a dream when one 
awaketh; and every path trod by human feet ter- 
minates in one bourne—the grave: the little chink 
in the surface of this great globe—the furrow where 
the mighty husbandman with the scythe deposits 
the seed he has shaken from the ripe stem; and 
there it falls, decays, and thence it springs again, 
when the world has rolled round a few times more. 
So much for the body: the soul meantime wings 
its long flight upward, folds its wings on the brink 


creed. 


of the sea of fire and glass, and gazing down through 
the burning clearness, finds there mirrored the 
vision of the Christian’s triple Godhead: the Sove- 
reign Father; the Mediating Son ; the Creator Spi- 
rit. Such words, at least, have been chosen to ex- 
press what is inexpressible : to describe what baffles 
The soul’s real hereafter, who shall 


description. 
guess ? 








DEATH. 
BY FRANCIS D. H. JANVIER. 


Hatt, mighty monarch! king of terrors! Death! 
Dreadful destroyer, governor of all! 

At thy approach, before thy withering brexth, 
All that is bright and beautifal must fall. 

Subject to thee are all created things, 

Ruler of rulers, sovereign, king of kings! 


Scarcely had this fair world from chaos sprung, 
The spangled firmament been spread abroad, 
The joyful morning stars in concert sung 
A song of praise to their creating God— 
Ere Sin had entered, and the stern decree 
Of ‘* dust to dust’’ gave thy dread power to thee! 


O’er all the earth, since that tremendous hour, 
Thy dreadful desolations have been known ; 

Millions of millions, yielding to thy power, 
From time into eternity have gone: 

And we, who now exist, dare not delay 

When thy low voice shall summon us away 


Before thy dismal] throne in silence stands 
A host of spectres, waiting thy employ, 
All eager in fulfilling thy commands, 
Swift to obey, impatient to destroy. 
Fearful diseases, frenzies, heavy woes, 
Plagues, wars, and famines, the dire group compose! 


Nature, with all her store, thy call attends, 

Thy hand can grasp whate’er thy soul desire ; 
For thee the thundering avalanche descends, 

For thee the roaring mountain vomits fire ; 
At thy command the earthquake rends the ground, 
And scatters sudden desolativn round. 


Thou ridest forth amid the howling storm, 
Red lightnings blaze about thy rattling car, 
Black clouds and gloomy shades conceal thy form, 
While the wild elements together jar: 
From the dark canopy thine arrows fly, 
Slaying thy victims as thou passest by. 


The roaring deep, the gentle murmuring stream, 
The wint’ry blast, the noiseless summer breeze, 
The sun’s bright ray, the pensive moon’s soft beam, 
Mountains and rocks, caves, valleys, deserts, seas— 
All things, around, above us, or beneath, 
Become the easy vehicles of Death ! 


Vast is thy cruel sway—all bow to thee! 
Yet know, oh, death, thy kingdom hath a bound! 
The Archangel’s trump, which sets thy captives free, 
With deaf ning note thy funeral dirge shall sound ; 
While through the universe the tidings fly, 
That death, the conqueror, himself must die ! 


Then shalt thou rise in awful majesty, 
Thy hand shall wrap in flames the trembling world, 

Suns, moons, and planets from their spheres shall be, 
At thy lond call, in dreadful ruin hurled ! 

The elements shall melt, the heavens retire, 

And thou, self-sacrtficed, with time expire! 





























DRESS AN 


Tue figure with the hair d /a Marie Stuart has 
a white silk dress made with a low body, trimmed 
with a berthe so deep as to hide the sleeves. The 
berthe consists of only one fall of rich lace or Honi- 
ton point, and it is fastened in front by a small bou- 
quet. The sleeves are short, wide, and quite plain, 
except a trimming of lace at the bottom of each. 
‘The skirt of the dress is trimmed with three deep 
flounces, open at the side and finished with Jarge 
bows of mbbon; the top of each flounce being 
finished with a chain formed of a rouleau of satin 
Duchess bracelets of a new and very elegant form. 
The hair is dressed in what the French eal! relevés 
4 la Marie Stuart. The front hair is divided into 
two parts on each side, forming two masses quite 
distinet; the one which covers the ears forming 
what is called les handeaux coques, and the other 
combed over a rouleau forms the Marie Stuart. 
The back hair is plaited into three tresses, so as to 
form acrown. This mode of coiffure is very dis- 
tingué, but it is difficult to execute well. 

The other figure has an Indian muslin dress with 
alow body, much trimmed, the back being made 
exactly like the front. The sleeves are short, and 
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are formed of two little festoons. The skirt is orna- 
mented with six flounces, the lowest being the 
deepest, and the others becoming a little narrowet 
as they ascend. The flounces are intersected in 
front by three perpendicular rouleaux of cord, silk, 
or passementerie. The head-dress consists of a 
small cap very tastefully arranged, and trimmed 
with flowers and smal] feathers ; the flowers being 
the catkins of the walnut. Caps are very much 
worn, and they are always trimmed with flowers 
hanging down to the neck, Small feathers are very 
much worn in head-dresses, even by quite young 
people. Both these dresses are very elegant. The 
two flounces of lace for sleeves in the figure with 
the hair @ la Marie Stuart, have a remarkably 
graceful appearance, and harmonize well with the 
deep berthe and the lace flounces of the dress. The 
other dress is more peculiar, and may not be so 
much admired generally. The circumstance of the 
back of the body being made with a kind of sto 
macher fulled in, with rolls of satin, or pieces of 
cord across, does not please all tastes; and the long 
perpendicular rolls of satin across the flounces have 
rather an unplea-ant effect. 
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HAIR 


WORK 


(Continued from the February number.) 


BRACELET PATTERN. 

Sixteen strands, of about twenty or twenty-five 
hairs each, and arranged in groups of four evenly 
on the table, are required for this pattern. Having 
made a cross on the right of the bottom group, pro- 
ceed as follows: Take the strand from the 
right hand side of the cross, and pass it over 
the first and second on the left side; lay it 
down between the second aad third, miss the 
third strand, lift the fourth, and carry that 
on over the first and second strands of the 
next group, missing the third. and lifling 
the fourth on again; work each group all 
round in this way, taking care to keep them 
evenly arranged. Having come to the cross, 
lift the strand from the /eft side of it, and, 
passing it over the first and second on the 
right side of it, work the same pattern 
round now from /eft to right. Then re- 
commence, and go on working rounds al- 
ternately towards the right and the left, 
until the work is completed. This bracelet 
should be worked in lengths of three, four, 
or six, and plaited or twisted. A plait of 
six makes a very handsome bracelet. The 
tube for this should be about the size of a 
No. 4 or 6 knitting-needle; for a cable, a 
size larger. This bracelet wiil also require the 
wire elastic in each length. 





CHAIN PATTERN. 
Eight strands of about a dozen hairs each, ar- 
ranged singly, and numbered as in the diagram, and 


x 








a small wire, the size of a No. 18 needle, are re- 
quired for this chain. Lift strand eight into the 
place of two, lift two to the place of four, and four 
to the place of six, while six goes on to fill the 
vacant place of eight. Now lift strand one to the 
place of seven, seven to the place of five, five to the 
place of three, and three to the place left vacant by 
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one. Recommence, and work these two movements 
alternately, until the ‘length is complete. Eighteen 
inch hair will work this chain in four lengths. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The wire elastic can be obtained at all gold wire 
workers. The clasps, snaps, slides, and other things 
requisite for finishing off the various articles must 
be ordered from working jewellers. The mode of 
fastening them on is very simple; it merely consists 
in covering the ends of the work with a sufficient 
quantity of cement to fill the hollow in the fastening 
or gold work prepared to receive it, inserting it while 
quite hot and melting, and holding the work firmly 
until cool; then carefully removing any external 
portions of cement, if such there be, with a pen- 
knife, taking care not to injure the work, or fray 
the hairs. The tubes and wires may be procured at 
a brass founder’s or large furnishing ironmonger’s; 
their ends must be ground down quite smooth, and 
they should themselves be well polished with fine 
scouring paper before being used. 

The table may be obtained of any turner or up- 
holstering carpenter; and, lest our former descrip- 
tion may not have been sufficiently minute, we may 
add that it is composed of four round legs, with a 
circular top, from the centre of which a round piece 
is cut of the size of the top of atumbler. Around 
this hole is a raised circle, about an inch high next 
the opening, and tapering down gradually to the flat 
of the table. In one side of the hole in the centre 
asmall hook must be inserted to hold the strands 
while the weights are being affixed, and while they 
are being arranged previously to the putting on of 
the centre or balance weight; and then this hook 
supports the tube or wire until about half a dozen 
rounds have been worked, when the hair will itself 
support the tube. The legs of the table are inserted 
at the bottom into another circular piece of wood. 
These tables are generally made so that each part 
may screw into the other. This is convenient, as 
it admits of their being easily taken to pieces and 
put away, or packed for traveling. Some ladies put 
a curtain of colored silk, fringed at the bottom, 
round the upper part of the legs, which gives a very 
pretty appearance to the table. It may be made 
of mahogany, or of common stained wood; but it 
should be polished, and must always be perfectly 
smooth. Leaden bul'ets, with an incision made in 
them to hold the thread, form a very good substitute 
for the weights. They should always be heavy 
enough to keep the strands of hair firmly and 
straightly extended, but not so heavy as to fracture 
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the hairs. The balance weight must be in the pro- 
portion of one to four of the outer or single weights 
for open plaits, and one to six for fine and close 
plaits. 


DEVICES FOR LOCKETS, BROOCHES, ETC. ETC. 


We now come to a branch of the hair work which 
depends more on the artistic skill and delicacy of 
touch of the worker, and on practice, than on any 
instructions we can give. For working these, ivory, 
such as miniature painters use, short lengths of hair, 














viz: from two to four inches, and gum dragon, are all 
the materials required, with the exception of a piece 
of thread. For tools, a fine-edged penknife, a very 
delicate ‘pair of scissors, with fine sharp points, a 
couple of fine camel's-bair pencils, a fine stiletto or 





long pin, and a palette, are all that are needful. The 
hair for the feathers is prepared by curling it in flat 
curls, and pressing these with warm flat irons; that 
for the trees and willows, by plaiting it in minute 
plaits, which must be also pressed with an iron, 
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and then combed out. Hair for flowers and leaves, 


&c., must be smoothed out on the palette, and held 


tightly down with the left hand, while with the right 
a coating of gum dragon is laid over it, and smoothed 
on until it amalgamates with the hair, so as to form 
a semi-transparent ribbon. This must be left to 
dry, and then carefully taken off. If it does not 
break in this moving, it is ready for use, and the 
leaves, petals of flowers, wheat-ears, &c., may be 
cut from it, either by laying it on the palette and 
cutting the patterns out with a penknife, or the 
scissors may be used; this hair should always be 
cut on the bias. The pattern having been penciled 
on the ivory, the gum must be laid on the bit about 
to be worked, with a camel’s-hair brush, and then 
the cut leaves, &c., lifted into their places with a 
pin. The stems and lighter portions are formed of 
straight hair laid on the gummed pattern, and pared 
with the knife to remove all jagged ends. The 
flowers are raised on tiny circles of thread 

Devices of this description form the only sort of 
work which can be made with very short hair. No 
method of joining the hair neatly has yet been dis- 
covered. Hair which is three or four inches long 
may be made into chains with slides at close inter- 
vals. 








PATCHWORK. 


in a former number, we gave numerous patterns 
for combination Patchwork, suggesting, at the same 
time, some useful hints upon the materials and colors 
tobe employed. These patterns have affurded much 
satisfaction, and a general desire for their continu- 
ance being evidenced, we now introduce twelve new 
patterns, which, in connection with those already 
given, will admit of a variety of beautiful designs. 
Asa change from the accustomed routine of knit- 
ting, netting, or crochet, the production of orna- 
mental patchwork will be found an agreeable varia- 
tion. The articles produced thereby have, generally 
speaking, the advantage of being inexpensive, yet 
useful. The shape should be cut out of cardboard, 
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if for temporary use; but if cut in tin, they may be 
preserved, and used in combinations, which we 
shall hereafter suggest. 

The colors must vary, of course, with the taste 
of the persons and the materials at hand ; but the 
second and fourth figures may be made to imitate 
the magic mats, by using yellow, red, and green, or 
black. 

We recommend those of our readers who may be 
inclined to follow up this economical, and, at the 
same time, novel and elegant amusement, to pre- 
serve those shapes we have already given, as we 
purpose using the same from time to time, adopting, 
of course, a different arrangement. 
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SWEET PEA. 


Four petals are required for each flower. 

For the large petal, or pavilion, cast on one stitch 
in violet split wool, of a pale red shade. Knit al- 
ternate plain and parled rows, increasing both before 
and after the middle stitch of the knitted rows, until 
you have nine stitches on the needle. In the next 
plain row increase one stitch at the beginning of the 
row, knit three stitches, turn back and purl the same 
stitches, turn back again and knit plain up to the 
middle stitch; increase one stitclt both before and 
after it, and knit the remainder of the row plain. In 
the next purled row increase one stitch at the be- 
ginning ; purl three stitches, turn back and knit plain 
the same stitches ; turn back again and pur! the row. 
In the beginning of the next knitted row fasten on 
a deeper shade of violet, and continue to work in 
alternate plain and purled rows, increasing in the 
knitted rows, till you have twenty-three stitches; 
then fasten on a still darker shade of violet, increase 
one stitch at the beginning of the plain row, knit six 
stitches, turn back and purl them; turn,back again, 
and knit plain up to the middle stitch, increase one 
stitch before and after it, and knit the remainder of 
the row plain. 
row increase one stitch, purl six stitches, turn back 
and knit them plain; turn back again and purl the 
remainder of the row. Knit and purl alternately 
four rows, still increasing in the middle of the plain 
rows, but decreasing one stitch at the beginning of 
every row. In commencing the next plain row, 
decrease one stitch, and knit plain half the row, in- 
cluding the middle stitch; turn back, decrease one 
stitch, and purl the same half of the row; turn back, 
decrease one, and knit plain the same stitches; turn 
back and purl them after decreasing one stitch; turn 
back once more, and cast off all the stitches of this 
first section, taking the last two stitches as one ; but 
before turning the last stitch over, you must pick up 
two loops on the left side of this part of the petal, 
and one loop between the two sections; cast these 
off as stitches. This will bring the wool to the first 
of the stitches remaining on the left-hand needle ; 
decrease one stitch, and knit plain the remainder of 
the row. Work the second section exactly like the 
first, and you will have a large, shaded, heart-shaped 
petal, turning naturally backwards, with very full 
edges. 

For THe Sine Petats —Cast on one stitch with 
white split wool, increase one stitch at the begin- 
ning of every plain row till you have four stitches 
at the beginning of the next knitted row. fasten on 
a light shade of lavender wool, increase one stitch, 
knit the rest of the row, and after the last stitch 


In the beginning of the next purled 
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cast on ten stitches more, purl back nine of them 
and purl the tenth and the next white stitch together 
as one; turn back, slip one stitch, and knit the re- 
maining nine; turn back, purl nine stitches plain, 
and purl the tenth and the next white stitch as one. 
Continue to work thus, in alternate plain and purled 
rows, until all the white stitches have been purled 
in with the last lavender ones; then knit one plain 
row, purl one row, and continue alternate plain and 
purled rows till six stitches only remain on the nee- 
dle; cast these off. 

The second petal is done exactly as the first, with 
this exception: that all the stitches that are in- 
creased must be done in the purled rows instead of 
in the knitted ones, as the last petal, and the ten 
stitches that are cast on must be purled instead of 
knitted on, as in the usual way. 

For the next petal, cast on one stitch with white, 
or very pale lavender wool, knit and puri alternate 
rows, increasing one stitch before and one after the 
middle stitch in the knitted rows, till you have thir- 
teen stitches ; knit and purl six plain rows, and then 
begin to- decrease in the plain rows, one stitch before 
and one afier the middle stitch, untibgeven stitches 
In the next plain row knit five 
stitches, fold the petal in two, placing the wrong 


only remain. 


side of the second half of the petal on the wrong 
side of the first ; knit the middle stitch plain, with 
a third needle, and cast off all the stitches, taking 
each time one stitch of the upper and one stitch ot 
the under needle together, and knit them as one. 
When all the stitches are thus cast off, this peta! 
will present the appearance of a little boat ; edge 
this with wire; then fold a bit of wire in two, twist 
it tightly, and fasten it on the last stitch of the petal, 
and cast off. Lay a bit of wool at the bottom of 
the little boat, to preserve its shape, and make it 
slightly rounded; draw tightly the two ends of the 
wire that edge the boat; sew a wire round the twe 
side petals, fasten them together, and place them 
over the little boat, as a kind of roof; fasten all the 
wires together with a thread of split wool; sew 
also a wire round the edge of the large petal, and 
place it over the three others, making it fall back a 
little. 

A calyx must be made on each petal, by working 
a few stitches in herring-bone stitch with a rug 
needle and unsplit Berlin wool. 

To mount this flower nicely, it would be well to 
imitate a natural one, if possible ; or, at least, an ar 
tificial flower would show the proper arrangement. 

Leaves.—Cast on one stitch. Make one stitch, 
purl one. 

Nezt row.—Make one, knit two, knit and pur) 
alternately two rows, without increase or decrease ; 
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increase one stitch at the beginning of the next 
knitted, and of the next purled rows; then knit and 
purl two rows, without increase, and thus continue 
two plain rows and two increased ones till you 
have seven stitches on the needle. Knit and purl 
six rows, without increase. You must now begin 
to decrease in every third and fourth row, knitting 
and purling the intermediate rows plain till you 
have but two or three stitches left, which knit or 
In mounting the branch, two leaves 
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purl as one. 


must be placed together, with tendrils between 
them. 

Tenprits.—In order to make the tendrils, you 
must cover a bit of fine wire with one thread of 
split wool, by twisting it round like wire; then 
take a knitting needle, of rather large size, and 
twist the wire round it. When you pull it off the 
needle, it will have the shape of a corkscrew. Two 
of these tendrils, joined together, should be placed 
between the leaves. 





AND THE BALLAD §& 
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(See Plate.) 


Lutuer, the great Reformer, was born on the $§ 
10th of November, 1483. His parents were in mo- 
derate circumstances. As he grew towards man- 
hood, he was placed in an institution of learning at 
Eisenach : but he was unprovided with funds, and 
had no money to secure even food. In company ; 
with several other students, as poor as himself, he } 
endeavored to procure bread by singing at the doors { 
of wealthy houses. On these occasions, he some- 
times sang his own compositions; at others, the 
favorite ditties of the day ; and sometimes he chant- 
ed forth the sufferings of the martyrs. All this he } 
called bread music. It does not seem to have had 3} 
the power “to soothe the savage breast ;’’ for he 
was often taunted and reproached, accused of idle- 3 
ness and evil design, and driven away by menials; ° 
though the only reward he asked for his musical 
exertion was a piece of bread. 

“On one of those days when his very soul was 
filled with shame and indignation for the hard lan- 
guage he received, he wandered to the humble 
dwelling uf Conrad Cotta; and, throwing himself ; 


on a seat before it, overshadowed by ancient trees, 
he relieved his overburdened heart by low, plaintive 
music. Whether moved by the melody of song, or 
the tenderness of woman’s soul, Luisa Cotta, the 
wife of Conrad, hastened to the door and invited 
him toenter. She then placed before him the sim- 
ple fare her humble habitation afforded, bread and 
honey, with milk from the mountain goat. The 
honest, ardent gratitude of the youth, with his sim- 
ple story, won not only her confidence, but her affec- 
tion She invited him to come every day and get 
his meals. He soon equally interested the husband, 
and they both continued their friendship to him. 
Many years after, when all Europe rang with the 
name of the reformer, they remembered that the 
poor hungry boy they fed was Martin Luther !”’ 

Our artist, in the engraving given in this number 
of the Lady’s Book, has imagined Luther in the act 
of listening to a wandering ballad-singer at the mo- 
ment when the suggestion came to his own mind to 
adopt temporarily a similar vocation as a means of 
procuring his bread money 





BY J. 


Hopgs of my youth! O why, thus anreturning, 
Linger ye still with hours long fled ? 

Dim is the flame upon your altars burning— 
Dim as a taper ’mong the charneled dead. 


Return, once more, and satisfy my longing, 
Ye glowing visions of departed years! 

Oh, come again, once more in light come thronging, 
And gaze in wonder on my blinding tears. 


Aid me, great God ! remove the bitter anguish 
With which my brain is seared and riven! 

Lift up my thoughts—let me not live to languish 
For light, ’neath thy o’erbending heaven! 


Thou know'st the hopes, the earnest aspirations 
Brooding, mid fears, in ev’ry human breast ; 


K. H. 


Thou know’st the griefs, the agonized pulsations 
Of hearts that pray—that ever pray for rest : 


Rest from life’s battles, rest from fierce contending 
*Gainst the wild stream of human life, 

On whose dark waves Despair and Hope are blending 
Shadows and sunlight, in eternal strife. 


Thou, who didst weep when thy omniscient vision 
Showed thee God’s City desolate and lone— 

His temple burned—Rome hooting in derision 
Of woman’s wail and man’s expiring groan : 


By thy own prayer of strength, when pride and malice 
Scoffed at thy meek and lowly lot, 

Let me not drain life’s dark and woe-brimm’d chalice, 
Hopeless, alone, by thee forgot ! 

















EBITORS 


Tue bells that rung in this last New Year and the 
beginning of a new half century have awakened many 
teminiscences of olden times and comparisons with by- 
gone usages, serving to convince the most melancholy 
muser over the decay of ancient glories that the world 
is gaining in common sense and comfort more than suffi- 
cient to balance the loss of court ceremonials and splen- 
did shows. Perhaps the contrast between the present 
and past, as regards the refinements of domestic and 
social life, can be best illustrated by a sketch of the 
customs prevailing in England three centuries ago. 
Mary, the first queen regnant, ascended the throne in 
1553, and this is the state in which her subjects lived, 
as described by Miss Strickland :— 

‘* Domestic cleanliness, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
was by no means an English characteristic. When a 
room was out of order, the floor was neither swept nor 
washed, but received a fresh strewing of green rushes; 
just like the littering of a farm-yard, when it is newly 
spread with straw, for the accommodation of the cows 
or pigs, and the old surface remains a fermenting mass 
beneath. Thus, layer of rushes accumulated over layer, 
covering up bones, fragments from the wasteful dining- 
table, and other abominations. On occasions of danc- 
ing, all this litter was disturbed by a circle being swept 
in the midst of the hall; the stone floor was thus made 
clear of incumbrance, while the extra littering was 
heaped up allaround, This custom explains an expres- 
sion used by Shakspeare and the early dramatists and 
chroniclers, of ‘A hall! a hall!’ when persons wished 
to dance. Such was the call by which the domestics 
understood they were to sweep the dancing-ring in the 
hall. How noxious the vapors of the newly-disturbed 
compost must have been to persons warm with dancing 
may be supposed. The great philosopher of the six- 
teenth century, who evidently was not used to such 
dirty ways in his native Holland, attributed the various 
plagnes which then desolated England to these horrid 
habits. His description is as follows: ‘As to the 
floors,’ says Erasmus, in his letter to De Francis, 
‘they are usually made of clay, covered with rushes 
that grow in fens; theseare so little disturbed, that the 
lower mass sometimes remains for twenty years to- 
gether, and in it a collection of every kind of filth. 
Hence, upon a change of weather, a vapor is exhaled 
most pernicious to the human body.’ He declares this 
to be the reason England was so frequently afflicted 
with pestilence. The nobles were not a whit cleanlier 
than the country gentry; but, as they usually were 
possessed of several seats, they indulged in the luxury 
of removing from one to another, when the insects, 
cherished by their dirty customs, became inconvenient. 
These progresses they elegantly termed ‘going to 
sweeten.’ The most pitiful complaints were made by 
Lord Paget to Henry VI.’s privy councils, because, 
being in disgrace, he was confined to Beandesert, 
which, he assured them, ‘ though very pretty, was too 
smal!; and had withal become, by some months’ resi- 
dence, horribly unsavory, and could not be sweetened 
without the removal of his family.’ *’ 





TABLE. 


THE Trve RerinEMENT oF Fasnion, as defined by 
that elegant writer. Charles F. Hoffman, is in its trae 
patriotism, which is true taste. He says— 

‘¢ The elegancies of all the world may be laid under 
contribution to enrich and adorn the Temple of Fash- 
ion ; but it proclaims itself a provincial chapel, instead 
of a cathedral church, from the moment it recognizes 
any liturgy or discipline as paramount to itsown. Let 
our beautiful countrywomen lay this to heart, and re- 
member that on this score the most insolent coolness of 
prejudiced patriotism is the highest aristocracy. Dis- 
claim your country’s history as stupid, her politics as 
vulgar, her literature as a nonentity, but uphold her 
standard of refinement always, as being beyond that of 
all other nations; for thou, Daphne-Anurora, thou thy- 
self, while speaking to the stranger, art thy country’s 
representative on this ground solely; and thou chnst 
admit no rawness of breeding in the atmosphere from 
which thou wert evolved, without impeaching thine 
own relative position towards Ais countrywomen. Lest 
him never make an exception of you while finding 
something to displease him with the rest; and let ‘ it is 
our way’ be your amiable supercilious answer, when 
he would criticise any usages of the society to which 
you belong, and which he has the presumption to think 
is inferior to that which he claims to represent for the 
time being.’’ 

We are sure the renders of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’’ 
will be thus true to their own country’s standard of 
taste, which in morals is far purer than that of the Old 
World standard. The influence of our periodical on 
the youthful heart is thus alluded to ina letter from one 
of our subscribers :— 

‘*T well remember how much more devoutly my dear 
little ones said their prayers after seeing the beautiful 
plate of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ that the good angels 
might take them to their Father in Heaven if they died 
before they woke.’* Now, to children whose minds 
are thus prepared by their love of the Beautiful to lift 
up their hearts to worship the Good, the true refine- 
ments of Fashion, when youth brings its gay scenes 
before them, will never be separated from these early 
ideas; hence they will be able to discover the beauty 
of goodness, and comprehend how the standard of true 
taste should harmonize with purity of thought, conduct, 
and conversation in real life. From the lips of such 
the following beautiful strain might flow— 


THE SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN MAID. 
BY A.M. F. 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry to dwell 
In cities amidst the lovely and gay ; 
’Tis pretty, ’tis pretty to be a belle 
Where fashion and beauty hold sway ; 
But sweeter to me is my own deur cot, 
And happier far my humble lot. 


'Tis lovely, ‘tis lovely to wear 
Jewels, and satins, and silk so bright; 
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’Tis pleasant, ’tis pler<ant to hear 

The flatteries of man gallant knight: 
But give to me my simp, ‘ress, 
And of one true heart a fo. caress 


They are gay, they are gay that live 
In the throng of city or town, 
Not a thought to the morrow they give, 
Not a thought to fortune’s frown ; 
But I rather would muse in field and wood, 
And learn to be wise and learn to be good 


t 


——_—_—_——@—am—aom——oeoe_e 


They are white, they are white the crowns 
That shine in the stately burying-ground ; 
But ah! how rarely he that mourns 
Is in that marble wilderness found ! 
Then give me a grave near my mountain home, 
Where all who love me will often come. 


To CorREsPonDENTs —The following articles are 
accepted: ‘* The Remembrance,”’ ‘‘ i ’m lonely here,’’ 
&c., ‘* My Little Niece,’? and ‘‘ Tell her to meet me 
there.”? 





EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From Hooker, Philadelphia :— 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, by Martin F. Tup- 
per, illustrated by several fine engravings, and very 
tastefully bound, has lately been issued. We are glad 
to see that the gentle and kindly wisdom that the poet 
has embodied in his beautifully-quaint lines has con- 
tinued to be so well appreciated. It would be a suit- 
able gift-book for any season. 

From Lrypsay & Biaxtston, Philadelphia :— 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR: by 
the Poets and Painters. Edited by Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. We have before noticed this work, an elegant 


eompilation from the best poets on various impressive 
subjects in the life of the Redeemer. 


FOREST FLOWERS OF THE WEST. By Anna 
8. Hickey. This is the title of a collection of poems 
on various subjects, in which the authoress displays an 
unusual degree of taste and genius. 

MEMOIR OF WM. R. FALES, the Portsmouth 
Cripple. In this neat little volume, the reader is pre- 
sented with the Christian experience of an afflicted but 
patient spirit. 

From Harrsr & Brotrners, New York, through 
Linpsay & Buiaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

OLIVE. A Novel. By the author of “ The Ogil- 
vies.”” No. 150 of the “* Library of Select Novels.’’ 

SINGLETON FONTENOY,R.N. By James Han- 
nay, late of Her Majesty’s Navy. An amasing land- 
and-water story, the hero of which is an English mid- 
shipman, who, after various adventures by flood and 
field, and after various changes in his religious senti- 
ments, adopts the transcendentalism and the philosophy 
of Carlyle’s “* Latter-Day Pamphlets’’ for the basis of 
his creed. 

PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK CF THE REVOLU- 
TION. This patriotic and interesting work has reached 
its tenth number, maintaining the spirit and beauty 
with which it was first issued. 

From J. 8. Reprretp, New York, through Linp- 
say & Buaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

THE MANHATTENER IN NEW ORLEANS; or, 
Phases of Crescent City Life. By A. Oakey Hall. A 
volume of sketches written in New Orleans in the years 
1846 and 1847. They were originally puebiished in the 
New York “ Literary World,’’ and present an amusing, 
but not very flattering picture of the state of society in 
the metropolis of the southwest. 





From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

PRIDE AND PRUDENCE; or, the Married Sis- 
ters. By T. 8. Arthur, author of “‘ The Two Brides,’’ 
‘* Love in a Cottage,’’ etc. We have another of those 
delightful domestic tales, which Mr. Arthur knows so 
well how to render applicable to the bosoms, the busi- 
ness, and the prospects of his readers. 

THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CONTROLLERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Sor the Year ending June 30, 1850. We have been fa- 
vored with a copy of this gratifying report of the pros- 
perous condition of our public schools by R. J. Hemp- 
hill, Esq., Seeretary of the Board of Controllers. 

From Purturrs, Sampson & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. No. 29. 
*€ Coriolanus,’? with a very beautiful engraving of 
“ Virguia.”” 

From W. F. Burcess, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE LADDER OF GOLD. An English Story. 
By Robert Bell, author of “‘ Wayside Pictures through 
France, Belgium, and Holland.”’ 

From J. W. Brapter, 48 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

GOLDEN GRAINS FROM LIFE’S HARVEST 
FIELD. ByT.S.Arthur. ‘ What,” asks our author, 
‘ are golden grains from life's harvest field but good and 
true principles, pure affections, and human sympathies, 
gathered by the mind as it passes through its fie!ds of 
labor ?’? And well do the contents of this little volume 
prove the intellectual industry of Mr. Arthur in the 
fields of morality and virtue. 

From Grorce P. Putnam, New York, through A 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Elizabcetli 
Wetherell. In two volumes. These volumes appear 
to have been carefully and naturally written, manifest- 
ing in every page the anxiety of the author rather to 
inculcate profitable lessons in real life than to arrest 
the attention of the reader by the use of high-sounding 
language in the portraiture of overdrawn sentiments. 

THE PATHFINDER ; or, the Inland Seas. By the 
author of “ The Deerslayer,’’ ‘‘ The Last of the Mo- 
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hicans,’’ ete. This is the third volume of Mr. Cooper’s 
‘Leather Stocking Tales,’’ revised and corrected by 
himself. 

From Grorce P. Purxam, New York, through J. 
W. Moores, Philadelphia :— 

VALA. A Mythological Tate. By Parke Godwin. 
This is a very beautifully printed edition of a tale ori- 
ginally written for the ‘“‘ New York Evening Post,’’ 
but which has since been considerably modified and en- 
larged. The successful manner in which the author 
has blended in his work “‘ the principal incidents in the 
career of a reigning musical celebrity,’ together with 
its many singular jllustrations, will render it a great 
favorite with American readers. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York through J. W. 
Moorg, Philadelphia :— 

A NEW MEMOIR OF B.*%NAH MORE; or, 
Life in the Hall and Cottage. By Mrs Helen C. Knight. 
But few women of any country have attained the lite- 
rary reputation, and have established for themselves 
the pure religious character which shines so conspicu- 
ously in the writings, of Hannah More. In the memoir 
before us, the author has set forth the character of Mrs. 
More in a new and even more amiable light than it 
has heretofore appeared in, amiable, affectionate, and 
commanding as it has always been represented. 

From Ticxnor, Reep & Fie.ps, Boston, through 
Wituis P. Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street, Phi'adelphia :— 

HISTORY OF MY PETS. By Grace Greenwood. 
With engravings from designs by Billings. This little 
volume contains ten entertaining and instructivs sto- 
ries, which will at once commend themselves to the 
hearts and the understandings of the class of readers for 
whose benefit they have been prepared. 

From James Munroe & Co., Boston, through Wi1- 
Lis P Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE DREAM CHINTZ. By the author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’’ A very excellent story 
for young readers. 

HOME BALLADS: a@ Book for New Englanders. 
In three parts. By Abby Allen. This volume is full 
of New England poetry, feeling, and sentiment, some 
of the latter of which is rather severely expressed ; but, 
for the most part, the poemé and ballads are of a high 
order of morals, and of unquestionable literary merit. 

From Ricnarp & Grorer Woop, New York, through 
Daniets & Situ, Philadelphia :— 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICO-CHI- 
RURGICAL REVIEW; or, Quarter'y Journal of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery. No. 12. 

From Wetp & Co., New Orleans :— 

THE NEW ORLEANS MEDICAL AND SURGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, Devoted to Medicine and the Collate- 
ral Sciences. Edited by A. Hester, M.D. This valu- 
able work is published every second month. The 
number before us contains much that appears interest- 
ing to the northern practitioner. 

WHERE TO GO AND WHAT TO PAY: a Hand- 
book to All the World’s Fair, to be held in the Palace of 
Glass, May, 1851. A correct guide for the stranger, 
showing the actual amount of expense for persons in 
every rank of life during their visit to London; also, 
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een owe 


an accurate description of all the curiosities and strik- 


ing objects to be visited during a month’s residence. 
By Harvey G. Tuckett, R. P. 8. £., author of “ Practi- 
cal Remarks on the Present State of Life Insurance ip 
the United States,’’ etc. 

We have been presented by the author and publisher 
(No. 80 Walnut Street) with a neat and conveniently- 
arranged pamphlet under the above title, which of it- 
self includes all that can be said in the way of recom- 
mendation. Those who contemplate visiting the British 
metropolis during the Great Fair, or at any other time, 
will readily perceive how valuable the information 
contained in this book will be tothem. Besides, it em- 
braces a great deal of caution and salutary advice on 
various subjects of temptation and allurements set to 
entrap the unwary stranger, by gamblers and impostors 
of every description, who infest all the public avenues 
of the great city, and too frequently are met with in the 
more retired circles. Our advice to such of our friends 
as intend visiting England is, by no means to leave 
home without receiving a copy of Mr. Tuckett, and 
thus assuring themselves that they know ‘ where to go 
and what to pay.’’ 








Jublisher’s Devartment, 


A WorpD To THE AMERICAN PEopLe.—We are sure 
our patrons are all patriots; therefore we solicit your 
aid in sustaining a true American work—even your 
own ‘‘ Lady’s Book.’? Wegive you American litera- 
ture; sentiments and principles based on true Christian 
charity ; we thus foster American genius and dissemi- 
nate those patriotic influences which strengthen and 
uplift the hearts of the people. That foreigners appre- 
ciate our work, is shown by their appropriation of its 
contents. The November number of one London ma- 
gazine contained three stories selected from our ‘‘ La- 
dy’s Book.’’ We allude to this not by way of com- 
plaint. How can we blame English publishers for 
their theft from American literature, whilst American 
publishers are selecting wholesale from English pub- 
lications? But as we do not thus furnish forth our 
** Book,’ as we sustain the honor of our country, and 
pay liberally to foster American genius, art, and indus- 
try, we feel at liberty to ask from our own American 
people a large and liberal patronage. Will you give 
it? If each lady or gentleman who now takes our 
periodical would procure one additional name,* we 
should be able not only to carry out our present de- 
signs, but to increase even the beauty and excellence 
of the ‘* Lady’s Book !”’ 





WE give, from a host of such documents, the follow- 

ing pleasant letter from a subscriber in Columbus, O. :— 
** Cotumsus, O., Dec. 3, 1850. 

“L. A. Gopry, Esq.: Inclosed, you will find three 


dollars for the Lady’s Book for 1851. 1 could obtain 


the ‘ Book’ here, of the booksellers, for the same price, 
and therefore save the postage; but I prefer receiving 
it direct from the mint, it seems so much fresher; and 
bachelors, you know (for I am one), are always on the 
qui vive (is that the phrase ?) for something bright and 
pure as the unsullied snow! But do they all succeed ? 


* The “ Yankee Girl in Virginia.’’ who lately sent 
us two names (with ‘‘ cash to pay’’), is a beautiful ex- 
ample of northern talent and southern taste, and of the 
true American spirit which, united, these cannot fail 
of producing. Our thanks to her. 
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AND LADY’S BOOK. 





If not, let them immediately subscribe for your ‘ Book,’ ; 


and they must inevitably fall in love with some of the 
beautiful productions of the artist, if with nothing 
else ; and even they are better to love than nothing at 
all. Wishing you that success which you so justly 
merit, I subseribe myself 


‘* Your humble servant, R.R. A.”? 





A apy, the only subscriber at the place where she 
resides, not wishing to receive her copy folded (single 
copies are always folded), procured another subscriber 
to obviate this difficulty. A very good movement, and 
one which we recommend to all ladies similarly situ- 
ated. 





Tne plate of “* Birds and Flowers’ in this number 
is one of the finest specimens of this peculiar kind of 
work we have ever presented. It is a most gorgeous 
plate, and will bear the strictest scrutiny. The most 
delicate portion of the flowers is elaborately given by 
the artist. 

We may remark here, that we have had this plate on 
hand for some time, and could have published it in the 
January number; but we prefer, instead of crowding 
all the good things in one number, to spread them over 
the year.: We doubt very much if any eotemporary 
could have resisted so strong a temptation, and held 
back so exquisite a plate. We consider this a finer 
plate than any one published in any January number 
of this year. 

“ Tue Coquette’ in this number is the match-plate 
to “* The Constant,’’ published in the January number, 
and is said, by those we admit to a private view of our 
illustrations, to be even superior to that beautiful en- 
graving. It is from an original design made expressly 
for us. 





“Tue Inrant Saviour anp St. Jonn’’ is another 
of our Scriptural plates engraved on steel. The cover 
of this number forms a fourth plate for March. 





In the April number, we shall give the Spring Fash- 
ions in all their beautiful variety. 


Since publishing ‘‘ The Secret’? in our December 
number, 1849, we have seen the same plate reproduced 
in every style. We have seen it on lamp shades, on 
colored glass, on copper, tops of fancy tables, ete. The 
painter little dreamed of the immortality we have given 


to his picture. 





Waite others are worrying and fretting about their 
contributors, and offering prizes for contributions, the 
Lady’s Book is steadily prospering, always maintain- 
ing its rank as a superior magazine, both in engravings 
and contributions. Its constunt excellence is its dis- 
tinctive feature. 
that we have no time té attend to anything now but 
entering the names of subscribers and sending them 
their Books. The public appreciates our worth, and 
we are grateful to it. 


It therefore need not be wondered at 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that we do 
not employ authors merely because they have a name, 
having found, by our long experience, that some of the 
best articles we have published have been from writers 
** unknown to fame.”’ 
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SEVERAL persons have availed themselves of our new 
offer of clubbing, ten dollars for five years. It is just as 
agreeable to uc. 





WE attend to all orders on the day they are received. 





A SINGULAR feature in the history of the Lady’s Book 
is the circumstance that, when we publish a number a 
little superior to our usual excellence, so many numbers 
should be missing. ‘* Your December number has not 
come to hand,’’ Now the December number was mailed 
as carefully as any other number by the same clerks and 
packers, and yet we have supplied some three hundred 
duplicate copies. It is very singular. 





A Present.—We feel bound, in duty and politeness, 
to tender our acknowledgments to Mrs. D.D. Howard, 
of the Irving House, for a basket of delicious cakes, 
presented to us during the late holidays. Among them 
were some of the most delicate specimens of the art we 
have ever tasted. We might here add, if the fact was 
not generally known, and especially if we had not so 
frequently referred to it on former occasions, that the 
Irving House, over the affairs of which Mrs. Howard 
presides with so much care and dignity, ‘is one of the 
most splendid and comfortable hotels in the city of 
New York. 

One of the curiosities of the Great London Fair will 
be ‘*a woven New Testament.’? We shall endeavor 
to get a description of it for our fair readers, in the 
hope that some of them may at least attempt something 
of the same kind. 





Bresan’s INTEREsT TABLEs.—This is the most com- 
plete work of the kind ever published in this country 
orin Europe. It gives, at a glance, the interest on any 
sum from 1 to 1,000 dollars for any number of days, at 
from three to seven per cent. interest. The publisher’s 
price is three dollars; but we will furnish a copy and 
one year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book for five dol- 
lars. Ladies who have husbands in business will pleuse 
call their attention to this paragraph. 





Tne AMERICAN Hore, in this city, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. White, we can cheerfully recommend 
to our friends visiting this city as a most delightful 
stopping-place. It has one of the most agreeable of 
landlords, and is one of the most pleasantly situated 
hotels in the city, being directly opposite the Hall of 
Independence—a view of which may be seen in the 
fashion plate in our January number. If there is any- 
thing to be seen in the city of Philadelphia, this is the 
very spot to see it. 





Warpen’s JeEwetry Store.—We noticed, in our 
January number, the Dickson watches, approved at the 
Chronometer Board at the Admiralty in London, every 
one of which is stamped and warranted. We have pur 
ehased one, good reader—ay, bought it, for jewelers 
do not give watches for notices; and this therefore is a 
free-will offering to the merit of these very remarkable 
time-picces ; and we heartily recommend them to all 
those who wish to know the “ time of day.’? We un 
derstand that the Central Railroad intend to purchase 
these watches for their agents on the road. We would 
advise them to do it. 
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Buiitz.—Have you taken the young people to see 
Blitz yet, the prince of good fellows as well as con- 
jurors? The clergy of this city are always well repre- 
sented at Blitz’s soirées. 


THE OPERA. 


In the number of the Lady’s Book for February, we 
announced to our readers that Edward L. Walker, of 
this city, had made an arrangement with Max Maret- 
zek for the production of a series of Italian operas at 
the Chestnat Street Theatre. We have now the plea- 


sure to state that, the arrangements having been duly * 


completed, several operas have since been performed, 
in each of which were brilliantly displayed the high 
talents of the artists, as well as the wonderful ability 
of the composers whose works have been produced. A 
more classical and refined concentration of musical 
talent and genius was certainly never witnessed in our 
city, taking into consideration the combined excellen- 
cies of the entire company. In this view, every one 
was equally emulous to represent the part allotted in 
the precise spirit in which it had been written by the 
author. 

The singing of Parodi evidently took her audience by 
surprise, while her acting was the theme of admira- 
tion on every tongue. The sweet and mellow tones of 
her voice, blended with the truth and simplicity of her 
acting, were indeed irresistible, and drew forth the 
warmest plaudits from every part of the house. But, 
in these plaudits, Bertucca, Patti, Truffi, Lorini, and 
Forti were neither forgotten nor neglected. A most 
ample share of approbation was realized by the entire 
company. 

In conclading these few general remarks, we must 
not omit to mention the debt of gratitude which the 
lovers and admirers of the musical art owe to Mr. 
Walker for his exertions to please and to gratify them, 
as well as to elevate the standard of musical taste in 
our public and private circles. We trast a generous 
and discriminating public, to whom he has tendered the 
means of partaking of one of the highest sources of 
delight, has fully recompensed him for his muny risks 
and arduous labors. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 


To maxe Sotvste Cayrenne.—Infuse an ounce of 
genuine Cayenne pepper in boiling water enough to 
cover it; let it stand on the stove for a couple of hours, 
and then pour the liquor through a fine sieve upon an 
ounce of basket salt in a soup-plate; cover this down, 
and let it cowl. You will find the new crystals have 
absorbed the liquid, and they can be rubbed up to any 
size required, and placed in your cruet-stand, with the 
advantage that the new grains will dissolve and be free 
from the husk and seed of the pepper-pod. 

To retouch the rubbed parts of a picture-frame, give 
the wood a coating of size made by dissolving isinglass 
with a weak spirit. When nearly dry, lay on some 
gold leaf; and polish, when quite dry, with an agate 
burnisher, or any similar substance. 

New Camera Lvucipa.—Sir John Robinson devised, 
a few years since, a cheap and easily-used camera 
lucida, applicable to the delineation of flowers and 
other small objects. A piece of plate glass is made to 
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stand in a vertical position by means of a support. It 
rests on a table covered with white paper, and the ob- 
ject is placed on the paper on one side of the glass. On 
looking down from that side of the glass diagonally, an 
image of the object is seen on the paper on the other 
side, and a drawing of it can be readily taken. 

To make Raspserry VINEGAR.—Put a pound of 
fruit into a bowl, pour on it a quart of the best white 
wine vinegar; the next day, strain the liquor on a 
pound of fresh raspberries, and the following day do 
the sume, but do not squeeze the fruit ; drain the liquor 
from it. The last time pass it through a canvas bag 
wetted with vinegar; put it in a stone jar, with a 
pound of sugar to every pint of juice, broken into large 
lumps, stir it when melted, then put the jar into a 
saucepan of water, or on a hot hearth, simmer and skim 
it; when cold, bottle it. No glazed or metal vessel 
must be used for it. 

Hint For THE INvALID.—A new-laid egg, broken 
into a cup of tea, coffee, or chocolate, and well beaten 
up, is an excellent ingredient in the breakfast of a per- 
son having a deficient appetite, and will be found very 
substantial. 


To make Macaroons.—Blanch and pound with the 
white of four eggs a pound of Jordan almonds. Add to 
this two pounds of white sugar, and pound these ingre- 
dients to a paste. Then put in eifht more whites of 
eggs. Mix the whole well together; fill a biscuit- 
syringe and squirt the macaroons through this on wafer- 
paper, and bake them slowly on tins. Ratafia cakes 
may be made as above by using one-half bitter almonds. 
If you have not a syringe, drop the biscuit carefully 
from a knife. 

To Preserve PingarpLtes.—Cut off the rind, and 
divide the pine into tolerably thick slices; boil the 
rind in half a pint of water, with a pound of loaf sugar 
in powder, and the juice of a lemon, for twenty mi- 
nutes. Strain this liquor, and boil the slices in it fora 
quarter of an hour; next day pour off the syrup; boil 
it, taking care to remove the scum as it rises, and pour 
the liquor quite hot over the fruit. Tie down the jar 
with bladder, having first placed brandied paper over 
the preserve. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DRESS FOR A CHILD 


Fig. 1.—Dress suitable for a Little Boy from three to 
siz years of age.—Frock of crimson French merino, 
richly ornamented with Russia silk braid. A jacket 
of black velvet, with rather a deep skirt; it is shaped 
so as to fit closely at the back, and in front it merely 
meets at the waist ; the angles of the skirt being round- 
ed off. ‘The sleeves are close, and quite plain. Hat of 
gray felt; the brim, which is circular and slightly 
turned up all round, is edged with a binding of crimson 
velvet. The hat is trimmed with a plume of crimson 
feathers, and with satin ribbon of the same color. 
Round the neck is a linen collar, with an edging of 
tapework now so fashionable for children; but tne col- 
lar may be of cambric edged with neediework, or even 
of plain linen, according to taste. Boots of gray cash- 
mere tipped with black leather. 
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Fig. 2.—This figure, it will be observed, represents 
the back view of the costume represented in Fig. 1. 
It may be mentioned that the ribbon whieh trims the 
bat is passed round the lower part of the crown in the 
form of a band, and fastened behind in a small cockade 
with long ends. A cockade of ribbon fixes the feathers 
on one side of the hat, and the strings are fastened by 
smal! cockades at each ear. 





CHIT-CHAT. 
A MARCH GREETING. 


Spaine, they tell us, is here; but we eould not have 
known it elee, from the rude, blustering winds and 
leaden sky. Think of our pen moving under such an 
influence to describe the delicate textures and colors 
of spring fabrics! There are no flowers but those that 
live their perennial life in the huge boxes of the milli- 
ner, whose muslin and paper petals feel no variation of 
heat or cold. They are destined to bloom by another 
month on the light straw and casing bonnets which 
will be so mach the style this season. But there has 
been a question submitted to us in this matter, ‘‘ When 
is the proper time for making the change from a winter 
t» a spring toilet ?’’ 

This depends almost entirely upon the climate in 
which the person may reside. Because we in Philadel- 
phia consider velvet bonnets too heavy for the warm 
April days, and —- a straw, it is by no means 
necessary that a New England belle should do the 
same, when the snow still lies upon the hill-side, and 
the rude blast would disdain a drapery lighter than a 
cashmere or merino. It would be as out of taste as to 
find the arbutus creeping from its sheltering covert 
with a snow storm whirling by, or the brook violets 
budding by an ice-bound stream. Then, again, our fair 
neighbors of Charleston are already enjoying their thin 
dresses and lace bonnets; but they have also their jas- 
mine and their myrtles. Yes, that suggests a pleasant 
thought. Let the flowers be your barometers, dear 
ladies; and when the wind is stilled, and the sunshine 
and the sky invite them forth, it is time for the loveli- 
ness of your spring array. But one word of caution— 

** One violet doesn’t make a summer !”’ 

But more than caution: we have promised to bestow 
a little chiding on the fair ladies whose eyes bend over 
these pages—who watch for the coming of the Lady's 
Book ere their spring dresses shall be made or their 
new struw bonnets trimmed. ‘ A husband and father’’ 
desires us to say a reproving word with regard to the 
extravagance to which our ladies are daily giving way 
more and more. It is true, a man must nowadays take 
many things into consideration when he asks a lady to 
marry him. There is not only housekeeping expenses 
to be thought of, but madame’s wardrobe, which must 
be renewed and added to with every quarter’s settle- 
ment or salary. For instance, take what many will 
consider a very moderate winter outfit :— 


Furs, - = + $00 
Velvetcloak, - - 4 
Bonnet, - - - RR 
Walking-dress, - 
Scarf, - - . 5 
Veil, so ee 


There is a total of $147 to commence with, leaving out 
a half dozen pair of gloves, gaiters to match, two or 
three costly party dresses, a second best bonnet, etc. 
ete.,a sum sufficient to pay the houge rent of more than 
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one family, and all expended upor *“‘ outward adorn- 
ing.’’ This does look a little startling, particularly 
when we consider that many a wife whose husband is 
on a clerk’s or book-keeper’s salary expects alb these 
things. Deduct the winter outfit from $1500 per an- 
num, and add as much more for spring, summer, and 
autumn changes united, and supposing the house ex- 
pense to be conducted in the same style, it would not 
take more than five years to break a man’s spirit and 
ruin his peace at home. Debts would creep in and ac- 
cumulate very soon under such a regime, and poor Mr. 
Micawber’s fate may be re-enacted by the wife, while 
*her husband waits in vain for ‘‘ something to turn ap’’ 
to relieve him from his embarrassments. Of late, both 
furs and velvets begin to be considered as necessities, 
not the luxuries of life; diamonds follow, as a matter 
of course, and though we are perfectly willing that 
those whose incomes cun stund the drain should dis- - 
perse their surplus revenue to support those who de- 
pend on these manufactures and importations, yet the 
fault is that people, who know they cannot afford it, 
should copy with so much servility patterns set before 
them with utter recklessness of expenditure. Because 
Mrs. Hauton has a carriage, Mrs. Jones cannot ride in 
an omnibus. The first lady nas a magnificent Parisian 
cloak, the second has seen it, and cannot exist without 
a ten dollar velvet. It was well enough for Mr. Hau- 
ton, who has no occasion to look at his wife’s milli- 
ner’s bills, but bad work for Mr. Jones, a clerk in an 
insurance office on fourteen hundred a-year. We de- 
scribe these things in our chit-chat, because we know 
that ludies love to hear about ‘‘ pretty things ;’* but 
though we read with interest of Queen Victoria’s point 
lace and brocades, we do not expect to copy them. An 
idea of style is to be gathered from our descriptions of 
costly things; but we expect Mrs. Jones to have the 
good sense to know which of them she, or rather her 
husband, can afford. 

But there is still another point—the lavish expendi- 
ture upon the dresses of children. How much happier 
are the little careless creatures for being decked like so 
many opera dancers, with velvet cloaks and voluminous 
ruffies, gaiters that chill their delicate little feet, and 
satin bonnets that do not even shield their faces? To 
our taste, a child is just as pretty, and infinitely more 
child-like, when dressed in a simple mousseline or me- 
rino, a close silk hood, and good street shoes that keep 
the feet warm, even if they do make a little noise. It 
is not a proper thing for an American child, who, even 
if its parents do live luxuriously, may be penniless, 
and as helpless as penniless, in the revolutions of a few 
years. English children, even of the nobility, have 
their stuff dress and high pinafores. They are kept in 
the nursery, and not made show statuettes of for their 
mothers’ parlor, or like the pretty attachment of a 
chatelaine when she goes out for shopping or calls. We 
have spoken of this before; but our attention has again 
been called to it, and we cannot ferbear giving a cor- 
respondent's view as well as our own. 

There, now we are done “ being dreadful ;’ and al- 
though we promised to be very entertaining in this 
number, we must reserve for April sunshine the plea- 
sant things we shall have to say of spring dresses, and 
bonnets, mantillas, caps, and sleeves. As yet thereare 
few purchases made with us, and little change in cos- 
tume. Straw bonnets have appeared in the show-cases 
of the milliners, and pattern-books lie upon Levy’s 
counters. These are but an earnest of brighter things 
to come. Fasuion. 
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FOR A GENTLEMAN MUCH ATTACHED TO GARDENING. 








Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 











